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THE STARS. 


BY MRS. ANNE P. DINNIES. 


‘‘ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 


And cometh from afar.” Worpswortn. {| 


Surety there are supernal influences exerted ; 
over every living being, which it would be im- 
possible for even the most ingenious casuist to 
explain, otherwise than by ascribing them to 
the reminiscences which the soul experiences of ; 
its original heaven; and which create in it that 
vague, but intense desire for the mysterious and } 
the pure, which all must be conscious of having } 
felt; though few, perhaps, have sought to trace { 
its cause, or paused to develope its effects. $ 

The influence of the moonlit heavens over } 
the mind of man has long been admitted; and 
philosophy has vainly endeavored to detect its ; 


origin or modify its effedts. The stars ‘* which 
are the poetry of heaven,” are, perhaps, the most 
delightful companions which nature bestows upon ; 
her worshippers. They watch around the cradle } 
of infancy, light us through the devious paths of } 
youth and manhood, shine over our declining . 
years, and shed their pensive lustre upon our ; 
silent grave. Touched by this constancy it is ; 
impossible to gaze upon them without a con- } 
sciousness of their truth, and we involuntarily > 
view them as our friends. We hold communion ; 
with them in our sorrow, and appeal to them for | 
sympathy in our joys. We identify them with : 
those we love; and their sublimating power gives » 
a tinge of sentiment to our feelings, and a shadow 

of superstition to our thoughts. We draw dark ; 
auguries from their obscured radiance, or sweet ; 
promises from their brilliancy. In the language » 
of Byron, “they are a beauty and a mystery, and » 
create 


Tn us such love and reverence from afar, 
That fortune, fame, power, life have named themselves 
a star.” 


In every mood, in every situation, the mind ; 
becomes soothed andilevated while contempla- 
ting the firmament. 
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has hung upon the spirits fade before the holy 
aspirations which fill the soul as it embraces the 
idea of eternity conveyed by the boundless ex- 
panse of air. The doubts which disappointment 





» has engendered, give place to hopes so blinded 
; with dreams of the future, that tranquillity falls 


upon the heart—and in communion with these 
glorious revelations of Divinity, the world, its 
trials, and sufferings are forgot. 

Not long since I was watching by the couch of 
sickness when midnight settled upon the earth, 
and found the sufferer wrapped in the slumber 
of exhaustion. The night breeze came freshly in 
at the open casement, and the moonlight rested 
upon the world like a silver curtain. Gradually 


‘ I approached to inhale the one, and gaze upon 


the other. Stars were in the sky like gems upon 
a royal robe, and light clouds floated about in 
detached masses, with their illuminated edges, 
rendering the horizon more beautiful from the 
variety they afforded. I looked long and, ear- 
nestly upon the scene, and my spirit owned its 
tranquilizing effect. 

Nature seemed to sleep; and earth was in har- 
mony with the heaven that canopied its beauty. 
The stars, those bright intelligences, seemed to 
hold converse with each other, and recalled the 
idea of the inspired writer of their “ singing 
together for joy.” I felt a strong desire stir 
within my bosom for that wonderful love which 
taught the Chaldean of old to interpret their lan- 
guage, and prophecy their connexion with the 
sons of men. Presently one star more luminous 
than the rest attracted my attention, and became 
associated in my thoughts with one young in 
years, brilliant in intellect, and buoyant with 
hope and aspiration. I dwelt upon its course 
with interest, and imagined it a type of his des- 
tiny. As I watched it, clouds gathered around 
its path, and almost obscured its glory; but it 
struggled for a moment, and by the power of its 
own light pierced their fleecy folds, and calmly 
pursued its upward and steady way.,On, and 
still onward was its proud career, until it reached 
the zenith of the arch, and shone down in re- 
splendent lustre on a thousand eyes, My bosom 
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throbbed with a feeling of gratulation at its 
success, until a low voice seemed to awaken 


“from its recesses, and ask—‘ why, oh, watcher 


of the midnight stars! dwelleth thy spirit so 
fondly upon the mysteries of another’s being? 
What unto thee are the triumphs of the proud 
and the gifted, whose lofty destiny is so far above 
thee ?”? 

And then another voice answered. ‘Itis but 
the eidolon of the beautiful and the pure—and 
it is pleasant to mark its struggles after excel- 
lence, and to know that it will yet attain to per- 
fection. It is but one of the dreams which fancy 
weaves to brighten the realities of life—one of 
the roses flung amidst the highways of earth to 
conceal the thorns which overgrow its surface. 
Peace then, stern monitor, and let the heart 
revel in its visions of innocence and gladness !’? 

I turned again to the sky, and now another 
star met my sight. Oh! how sweetly lustrous 
was this one. It was faint, but inexpressibly 
calm and beautiful. It shone like a smile on 
the face of night. I watched it—could it be 
faney ?—it seemed suddenly to grow dimmer. 

By some strange feeling I connected that star 
with mysick friend. I trembled as it grew dim, 
and rejoiced when it again shone out. 

All at once a deep sigh recalled me to the 


~ ‘bedside of the beautiful being whose slumber 


had given a transient respite to my anxiety. A 
change, touching as her own loveliness, had 
fallen upon her features, and the gentle spirit 
which had hallowed her short existence was 
passing softly away to its native heaven—the 
fair girl was dying! She had just entered her 
sixteenth year, and was one of these rare in- 
stances of perfect goodness which have some- 
times been permitted to linger upon the earth, 
and teach us how much of excellence a mortal 
mayattain. Beautiful Josephine! I marked the 
last smile that played upon her lips, and watched 
the flickering rays of intelligence fade from her 
soft blue eyes. 

She had ceased to breathe, yet still I gazed on 
her. Like a holy seraph she seemed to sleep, 
so calm, so innocent, so celestial was the beauty 
of her face! A voice whispered within me. 
There is an angel more in heaven !” 

I turned, by an irrepressible impulse and 
looked out on the night, as if I half expected 
to see the disembodied spirit taking its flight 
above. 

But all was as mild and still and lovely as 
before, only I looked in vain for the sweet and 
fading star I had been lately contemplating. It 
was no more visible. Could it have been a 
meteor?—or was it the star of Josephine? 
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Who shall say? 





TO MY COUSIN. 
BY CAROLINE E. woop. 


Lire’s joyous hours are o’er thee now; 
Its first enchanting flush 

Breaks pure as seraph smiles from Heaven, 
Or morning’s rosiest blush— 

And Beauty’s fingers, soft and light, 
Weave garlands for thy brow; 

There’s naught can fade their bursting bloom 
While thou art pure as snow. 


No care or grief has touched thy heart 
To call a saddening sigh, 
Or weigh with heavy tears the lids 
Of that resplendent eye. 
Thy path through life seems opening bright, 
Thou’rt lovely and beloved, 
Fair remnant of that spirit band 
Awaiting thee above! 


One blossom frail, now left to us 
To light the coming even, 

While seven sweet buds and one pale rose 
Have flown from us to Heaven. 

God keep thee, dearest, through this life 
Of cankering grief and sin, 

With truth and purity to light 
Thy spirit shrine within! 


And when we meet in better worlds 
May He upon thy brow 
A garland bind far lovelier 
Than that thou wearest now, 
A crown whose beauty never dims 
By earthly rust and fears, 
But glows with God’s own glorious light 
Through endless, blissful years. 
J 





SONNET. 
THE RELEASE OF FIONNUALA.* 

BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 
Besipe an island in an inland sea, 
A virgin Swan came, in the time of spring, 
Her Heaven-revealing, dying song to sing! 
Veiled in the night’s divine tranquillity, 
Far in the reeds, where she had come to float, 
There rose up from her silver-sounding throat 
A whirlwind of cherubic melody, 
Which hurricaned the silence of the night, 
And rapt with an immortal ecstacy 
(Making them think it day in their delight) 
The birds within the solitudes—when right 
To Heaven, transfigured, glorified, she went, 
Leaving the world in mute astonishment— 
Drowned in the deluge of her agony. 
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%‘Fionnuala, the daughter of Lir, was, by some 
supernatural power transformed into a swan, and con- 
demned to wander, for many hundred years, over cer- 
tain lakes and rivers in reg till the coming of 

«Christianity, when the sound of the first mass-bell was 
to be the signal of her release.” 
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MAJOR O’TOOTLE’S COURTSHIP. 


BY JOSEPH A. NUNES. 


CHAPTER I. 


Miss Brwcet McFappen, or Miss Biddy 
McFadden—for by the latter familiar abbre- 
viation of her christian name, she was usually 
addressed—was a young lady—or rather a lady 
not young—but being unmarried, was of that 
certain age, which, as the poet says, ‘the most ‘ 
uncertain age appears.” In fact, for the truth 
must be confessed, Miss Biddy McFadden was { 

2 


on the wintry side of forty; and though she % 
never confessed to more than thirty, her friends | 
were charitable enough—without imputing to ‘ 
her a wilful anachronism—to suppose that she ‘ 
had unintentionally omitted to count Saturdays, 3 
Sundays, and all the holydays. 

It was a matter of great mortification, and ’ 
deep regret to Miss McFadden that she had ‘ 
never been married—or what was worse—that ’ 
she had never received even a proposal; and } 
this reflection it was that tended in a great } 
degree to render acid her disposition, naturally ; 
not the most sweet and amiable. ; 

The graces indeed had not been lavish with ; 
their gifts upon the person of Miss McFadden, } 
for it was of the most robust and masculine pro- ; 
portions; she being five feet nine and a half } 
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the antiquated of both sexes who delighted to 
participate in it. 

Nor, in speaking of Miss McFadden, must the 
name of her chief friend and confidential adviser, 
Nancy Doolan, be omitted. Miss Nancy Doolan, 
like our heroine, was a maiden lady, and some- 
what in the wane, having already past her for- 
tieth year; but with the aid of paint, powder, 
etcetra, she managed to keep off the appearance 
of maturer years, and to conceal the wrinkles 
that had begun to make sad havoc in her thin 
face. 

In person Miss Nancy Doolan was a contrast 
to her robust friend; she being both short and 
lean: moreover Miss Doolan was poor—not ab- 
solutely poor, for her brother, who was in the 


’ excise, allowed her twenty pounds a year, upon 


which sum she managed to live, and indeed to 
keep up the reputation of being well to do in the 
world; her boon friend Miss McFadden alone 
being aware of her precise circumstances. Nor 
can it be denied that it was the difference in for- 
tune which first attracted these two ladies to 
each other; not that it should be inferred that 
the one was presuming, and the other, a syco- 
phant; for Miss Nancy, with her pretensions 


’ would have scorned the latter appellation; yet 


she nevertheless felt that two thousand pounds 
was—two thousand pounds—and to have a 
friend who possessed that sum, was the next 
thing to possessing that sum herself; and it was 


inches in her stockings, and weighing some- > certainly gratifying to Miss McFadden to meet 
thing in the neighborhood of a hundred and } with the deference and respect for her opinions, 
eighty pounds, Nor could the features of Miss ; which was displayed in the conduct of Miss 
McFadden act as a counterpoise to the unat-} Nancy Doolan. 

tractiveness of her person; for though not sharp, > Many years had elapsed since these ladies 
they were prominent, shrewish, and far from ; had first become acquainted with each other, 
beautiful; and her complexion was of that sandy } and many years had their friendship kept on in 
hue, which exists only where freckles do most } the even tenor of its way without meeting with 





abound. There was one part of her person, } 
however, in which Miss McFadden took inor- ? 
dinate pride; and that was her hair, of which 
she had a great profusion. It is true that it 
was red, and some were malicious enough to 
declare that it was xot her own. 

Miss Biddy McFadden had known the pinch- 
ings of poverty from infancy, and it was only 
when she was about six and thirty, that, by the 
death of a remote relative, she became possessed 
of his estate, amounting to the snug sum of two 
thousand pounds. From this time might be dated 
her rapid rise to influence and fashion among 
the gossips of Catagrowl—a small town in the 
county of Cork. Among the maturer and poorer 
maiden ladies her sway soon became unlimited, 
and at sixpenny whist she was considered an 
oracle. This was her favorite amusement; and 
her house was the principal rendezvous for all 





any serious impediment to obstruet its progress; 
but this is a world of change—all sublinary things 
are subject to mutations; and so it was with the 
friendship that has just been recorded, which 
one little circumstance was doomed to inter- 
rupt forever, and cause a catastrophe that was 
to change it into the bitterest enmity. , 


CHAPTER II. 


In the town of Kildare, at the sign of the 
Saw and Sausages, dwelt the redoubtable Major 
O’Tootle—a green-grocer by profession, though 
a true son of Mars, and a major in the Kildare 
militia, Mr. O’Tootle, or Major O’Tootle, (for 
he always insisted on the title) was a gentleman 
who had already passed the heyday of youth 
without ever having been seduced into matri- 
mony. But the major now began to think that 
he had neglected a duty, and to consider that 
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it was time for him to look about in order to 
select a lady who might share the honors of his 
commission, and participate in the labors of his 
shop. Not that the major was an old man—far 
from it—but he had passed that period of youth 
when the passions alone are sufficient prompters 
to matrimony. It was merely the dictates of 
reason which induced him to think of a wife; 
and reflection caused him to conclude also that ° 
as he cared very little for love, money should be $ 
a consideration to which he should not be inat- ; 
tentive. There was one thing above all others, 
however, which he resolved that the future Mrs. ° 
O’Tootle should possess, and that was a good ; 
head of hair. All other desirables might pos- 
sibly be unattainable, but this was a sine qua 
non, and without it he resolved that he would | 
never become a Benedict. 
: 


wn 
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He was in the midst of reflections on this 
subject, and going over in his mind a catalogue 
of all the eligible unmarried ladies of his ac- : 
quaintance, when he received from Mr. Morgan ‘ 


Botherby, of Catagrowl—his cousin only four 


times removed—an invitation to pay him a visit, ‘ 
and spend some weeks at his house. This in- | 
vitation was decisive, and Major O’Tootle im- 


¢ 


mediately came to the conclusion that Kildare : 


could not furnish him with a wife: but that he ; 
was destined to procure one, such as his heart 
yearned for, at the town of Catagrowl, whither ; 
it was his intention to journey without delay: | 
so he called his boy, Phelim O’Flathery, and 

after a long lecture about the responsibility into $ 
which he purposed inducting him, he gave him } 


I answers again, they’re married too—then I 
walks up and down the shop, and I sees the 
sausages hanging in links thegither to the raf- 
ters; and the hams strung up in couples—the 
herrings thegither in one box on the counter, 
and the praties—like childer of the same father 
—all lying beautiful and snug in the same peck 
measure! And I says to myself, says I, Phalix! 
Phalix! what is it you’re afther? letting the 
praties and the sausages, and the hams and the 
herrings, give you a lesson in your duty! Re- 
member, Phalix, says I, you’ve a name to keep 
up; and you are not as young, Phalix, now, as 
you was your last birthday, ten years ago; and 
if you don’t make hay while the sun shines, 
sorra at all is the bit of hay you’ll make at all, 
at all !”? 

*¢ And can I help you to a wife ?” 

To be shure. It’s not purticular that] am, 
Morgan, for you know I’m not a young man 
myself; so that it won’t fret me if Mrs. O’Tootle 
is not a chicken—if only she has a purse in her 
pocket.” 

Then I can suit you to a hair, Felix,” said 
Mr. Botherby. 

**Give me yer hand this minit, for the word !”’ 
exclaimed the major ; “ sure you’re the best friend 
I’ve got in the world. I see you’re going to be 
as good as a mother to me.” 

Mr. Botherby then went on to give his cousin 
a description of Miss Biddy McFadden, and Miss 
Nancy Doolan; both of whom, he observed, were 
reputed rich. 

From the description, it was evident the major 


the entire charge of the Saw and Sausages, with ; preferred the color of Miss Nancy’s hair, if not 
full powers to barter, sell and receive the profits, ; Miss Nancy herself, and when the description of 
while he should be accomplishing the double ob- ; her attractions was made full, by the mention 
ject of visiting his cousin—only four times re- : of the superiority of her teeth, he was decided, 


moved—and seeking for a wife to do the honors ‘ and exclaimed—* faith, Morgan, and I’Il take 





to himself and his mansion. 

* And so,” said Mr. Botherby, to his cousin 
Major O’Tootle, as they sat discussing their 
private affairs on the first night the latter arrived 
at Catagrowl, “and so,” said he, * Felix yon ’ve 
made up your mind at last that you ought to get 
married ?”? 

**You may well say that, Morgan,” replied 
the major, as he poured another glass of punch 
from the stone jug besidehim. The thruth is, 
cousin, I’m tired entirely of living all alone, and 
it gives me sometimes a wakeness to see every 
body else married, and raising up a house full of 
spalpeens to pass the time wid, and to carry the 
family honors to the next gineration. I look 
round sometimes and axes myself where’s all 
the boys that we used to have sich rollicking 
times wid, and I answers, they’re married. 
Where’s all the purty girls then? says I; and 








the little one!”? 
CHAPTER III. 


Mr. BotHersy was as good as his word, and 
introduced his cousin, the major, on the follow- 
ing evening, at the house of Miss Nancy Doolan, 
making only a blunder at the commencement of 
the acquaintance, by calling him Mister O’Tootle. 

‘* Excuse the bit of mistake Morgan has made, 
my dear,”’ observed the major, addressing his in- 
tended charmer, and interrupting his cousin in 
the midst of the introduction; ** but he should 
have said Major O’Tootle—not a bit less am J— 
of the Kildare malitia: and what’s more, your 
own adoring servant, Miss Nancy.”’ 

The major was not a bad judge of character 
and as he intended the campaign should be as 
short as it was conclusive, he commenced it by 
an attack that was decidedly impressive. Miss 
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Nancy was quite overcome with the compliment. 
It had been so long since she had heard anything ; 
of the kind addressed to herself, that she had 
began to think her day for receiving compliments ; 
had quite gone by. But this revived hopes which 
had long lain dormant in her breast. Dreams } 
of white favors—bride’s maids—wedding cakes 
—priests and throwing stockings, immediately 
floated with singular distinctness through her 
imagination. She simpered—tried to blush— 
curtsied to the compliment, and drew her chair } 
very close to the major’s, who on his part was 
nothing loth to follow the example. 

It is a very easy thing to become fascinated 


{ suggested that a messenger should be despatched 
$ to ascertain the cause, and remove all doubts on 
the subject; but as all present were too deeply 
interested in the game then in progress, no one 
volunteered to be the envoy. It was, however, 
at length concluded that Miss. Biddy’s maiden 
servant should be sent to Nancy Doolan’s to 
; learn whether it was catarrh, rheumatiz, or any 
‘ of the evils to which flesh is heir that deprived 
’ Miss McFadden and her friends of the pleasure 
; of her company. 
; Who can picture the consternation of the 
‘ company, when the seryant returned and an- 
> nounced that Miss Doolan was not only in a 
when one is pre-determined to be charmed ; and ; state of perfect health, but that she was engaged 
so the major found, for, notwithstanding the { in entertaining Mr. Botherby and his cousin, 
diminutive figure—the spare appearance—the ' Major O’Tootle, of the Kildare militia. 
thin visage, and the traces that time had im- ; The announcement acted like a fusee thrown 
pressed upon it—he was in love! at least he ; into a powder magazine—causing an instanta- 
said he was. If she was short, he was tall neous explosion. All were anxious to know 
enough for them both. If she was thin, he had } who was Major O’Tootle, of Kildare? and how 
flesh enough; and she would grow handsomer ’ came he thence?’ and what doth he here? and 
when she became Mrs. O’Tootle; and the thought ; why was he and Mr. Botherby at Miss Doo- 
of her fortune made her face look fair and full; lan’s, instead of being at head quarters—that is 
and then she had such a head of hair, and such at Miss McFadden’s—where they should have 
a set of teeth! been. Could it be possible that the major was a 
*‘Q, but it’s yourself that’s a darling,”’ said marrying man; and that Nancy Doolan, getting 
the major, as he placed his broad hand on her ? an inkling of the fact, was the first, by her man- 
skinny shoulder. ‘ agement and superior information on the subject, 
*‘ Now, major, you know you ’re only joking,”’ } to secure the prize? All the maiden ladies were 
she replied, as she affected coyly to withdraw ; very indignant when this thought flashed across 
herself, ‘ their minds. It was outrageous! it was indeli- 
“It’s not the least taste in life of joking I cate! it was an absolute deception practiced on 
am,” exclaimed he, as he prepared to follow up ; their unsuspicious natures by Miss Nancy, thus 
the attack. ‘‘Haven’t you the purtiest teeth ’ to be the first in the march toward matrimony. 
and hair in all Catagrowl ?”’ It was not to be endured! and patience would 
*¢ And sure that is something,” she replied, cease to be a virtue if it could be put up with! 
pleading guilty to the soft impeachment, * and As far as Biddy McFadden was individually 
its not every one, major, that has the same. I ; concerned, she determined that the first thing 
could name some people who’d give their eyes } she would do on the following morning, after a 
for my hair if they could get it; but it’s what I ; hasty breakfast, would be to pay a visit to the 
won’t do, for they are friends of my own, and ? artful deceiver, and ascertain the extent to which 
it won’t be me that’ll expose them.” ‘ they had all been duped. She repressed her anger, 
The absence of Miss Nancy was a matter of ’ and corked up the vials of her wrath, but kept 
wonder among the select little party of ancients ; them ready at any moment to be drawn off, and 
assembled at Miss McFadden’s ; and of not less } poured on the devoted head of the treacherous 
wonder even to Miss McFadden herself. It was ’ Nancy Doolan. 
a circumstance that had not occurred for years ; 
before, and considerable anxiety was felt lest ; Saibiesl ox snob 
some accident had befallen the missing lady. Al Ir was easily ascertained on the succeeding 
number of surmises were hazarded; and they ’ day who Major O’Tootle was: and that he was 
even stopped in the middle of a game of whist not only a major in the Kildare militia, and pro- 
to discuss the cause of this wonder. Some con- ; prietor of the Saw and Suasages; but that he 
tended that she must have been seized with a } was also, like Doctor Syntax, in search of a 
sudden catarrh; others replied that a catarrh } wife. Nor did Biddy McFadden find it difficult 
would never have detained her. One asserted ; to discover that he had been very particular in 
that it must be the rheumatiz; another denied } his attentions to her late friend. There wasa 
that its approach could be so sudden ; and several ‘ look of triumph in the eye of that diminutive, 
11° 
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though amiable lady as she welcomed her large 
cotemporary, and there was an air of indepen- 
dence in her manner which had never before 
made its appearance. 

All this was very visible; yet Miss McFadden 
made no audible comment upon it. She had 
had a night for reflection, and her wrath had 
subsided into a settled plan: her tactics were 
changed, and she resolved to play the politician 
instead of the warrior. She therefore appeared 
to take no notice of the alteration she observed, 
but endeavored to lure confidence by seeming 
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exultation, and not from shame. Jn the excite- 
ment of the moment she introduced her compa- 
nion as Mister O’Tootle, but modesty did not 
prevent him correcting the mistake. 

** Major, darling, major,” said he, nudging her 
elbow, then turning to the company he made the 
correction himself. ‘It’s Major O’Tootle, of 
the Kildare malitia, that I am, ladies and gen- 
tlemen,” he observed, as he quietly helped him- 
self to a seat. 

He was subjected to a very severe scrutiny by 
; the ladies; but the result was decidedly favorable 





kindness and displays of affection. This plan; tohim. The only wonder to most of them was 
was as successful in its execution as in its con- § how Nancy Doolan had succeeded in making 
ception; for Miss Doolan, thrown off her guard ; him a captive. Each one declared to herself 
by a course of conduct different from what she ‘ that her charms were superior to those of the 
expected, and from what she would have dis- ; fortunate fair, and each one began to think that 
played had their positions been reversed, freely ; Miss Doolan must have performed some spell, 


unbosomed herself to her wily antagonist. She 
confessed, that though the gallant major had not 
actually popped the question, yet he had ex- 
pressed himself in such a manner as to leave no 
room to doubt his intention; and that she firmly 
expected before many weeks to be called to the 
altar. Miss Biddy congratulated her friend upon 
the conquest, and begged to be made acquainted 
with the happy swain. She insisted that he 
should be introduced at her house; and was so 


pressingly hospitable in her invitation that she ; 


induced Miss Nancy to promise to spend that 
very evening with him at her mansion. 


The same party that had met on the previous « 
evening, assembled at an early hour on this oc- ; 


casion, and all were on the qui vive to see the 


man who was to break the spell that hung over ° 


the maiden ladies of Catagrowl. Never did 
tongues go faster or louder in discussing the 
merits of any transaction. But all things must 
have an end, and the conversation was brought 
to a premature conclusion by a knock at the 
street door, which indicated the arrival of the 
expected guests. 

“Here they are,” exclaimed Miss Tabitha 
Dunleavy, a tall, thin old maid, with a vil- 
lainous squint in the right eye. 

“Sure, I wonder if he’s with her??? asked 
Miss Molly Rourke. 

‘In coorse he is,” replied the first speaker; 
‘she wouldn’t wait so long to come by herself. 
Only let Nancy Doolan alone to shuffle the cards, 
and she’s sure to have the odd trick.” 

* Hush !”? whispered Miss Fadden, as she raised 
her tall form to do the honors. ‘ They ’re coming. 
Don ’t let them hear us speaking of ’em.” 

She was right, for she had scarcely concluded 
when in marched the major, ushered by Miss 
Nancy. The lady appeared a little confused, 
it is true; but it was a confusion arising from 


‘ which could be sanctioned by laws neither human 
’ nor divine. 
; Upon Miss Biddy McFadden the major made 
‘a decided impression—her susceptible heart 
é yielded to a first love, and she resolved to sup- 
; plant her rival or die in the attempt. She ex- 
; tended to him her sweetest smiles, she cast at 
> him stolen glances; each one of which con- 
tained within itself the soul of love, and the 
sublimity of devotion. 

‘Faith, Morgan, but she’s no beauty any 
; how,” observed the major in a whisper to his 
‘ cousin, just after he had received one of thése 
melting glances. 

‘But then she’s rich, Felix,’? replied Mr. 
> Botherby. 
‘And isn’t Nancy rich too??? asked the 


¢ 


; former, in a tone of magnanimous contempt 
’ for Miss McFadden’s wealth. 
© Then she’s got a good head of hair,” sug- 
gested Mr. Botherby. 
5 Tp %s red, Morgan, murthering red!” replied 
; the major. 
; © But her teeth, Felix.” 
> & Bother her teeth !”” replied the major impa- 
tiently,.and rather ungallantly, “they ’re not 
worth the breath that spakes of them when you 
look at Miss Nancy’s.” 

His want of attention to her did not in the 
} least alter Miss McFadden’s determination with 
respect to himself; nor was she as jealous as 
might have been expected at the assiduities he 
paid to Miss Doolan; for she believed that she 
now possessed the seevret which would at any 
time destroy that lady’s influence over him. 
The only difficulty was how and when to dis- 
close it? but for opportunity she trusted to 
time, which refuses nothing to the circumspect 
and wary: in the meanwhile she continued to 
mask her feelings, and was as friendly toward 
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Miss Nancy as she had ever been before; nay, 
if her demeanor was at all changed it was by an 
increase of warmth in her manner, and a more 
tender solicitude for her friend’s welfare. To 
the major she gave an unlimited invitation to 
her house, and hoped that he would be frequently 
there without the least ceremony in the world. 
The major, however, who considered his market 
made, was in no hurry to avail himself of this 
kind invitation. He was satisfied to be admired 
at a distance by the enamored maiden, without 
exciting the jealousy of his selected fair one. Nor 
was Miss Nancy at all solicitous for him to be 
domesticated with her friend. Notwithstanding 
their wxbounded confidence in each other, she 
could not avoid remembering that Miss McFad- 
den was unmarried, and that the major was a 
marrying bachelor: she knew how sweet was 
the reflection of matrimony to.a waning spinster, 
and knowing this, it certainly cannot be imputed 
to her as a fault if she used all her exertions to 
prevent a meeting between the parties, at least 
until she had herself secured the prize. 

Miss Biddy McFadden, however, was no ordi- 
nary woman; she possessed extraordinary per- 


severence and indomitable resolution, and in ; 


some respects she resembled the mussulmen’s 
prophet Mahomet; for, as the mountain would 
not come to her, she resolved to go to the 
mountain, or in other words, finding that Major 
O’Tootle studiously absented himself from her 
domicile, she resolved to frequent Miss Nancy 
Doolan’s mansion in search of Major O’Tootle, 


and she trusted to her own ingenuity to obtain © 


a tete-a-tete with him. 


Already had she visited several times without ° 


having been able to effect her object; but one 
afternoon she called purposely when it was just 
about dusk, and found, as she had expected, the 
major doing the agreeable to hisinamorata. She 
remained for a short time, until it had become 
quite dark, when she got up to leave. 

“Tt’s no use asking me to stay, my dear,” 
said she to Miss Nancy, who by the way had 
no intention of the kind, “for it’s more than I 
can do.” 

* Well, I won’t then, Biddy,” replied Miss 
Nancy affectionately, “for it’s getting dark, and 
it’ll be a long walk for you to go alone.” 

* Alone!”? cried Miss McFadden, in feigned 
amazement at the idea. ‘Faith and I’m not 
so bad off as that neither. There’s Major 
O°’Tootle, and I’m sure he’s not the man to 
see a lone woman go through the dark night 
like this, without a purtector.”’ 

This was a master stroke of policy, and it 
was executed with equal boldness and delicacy. 
The enemy was taken by surprise, and victory 





was herown. Of course the gallant Major could 
not refuse; and Miss Nancy was so astonished 
that she could interpose no objection to his going. 

* And you’re not goin to leave me without 
coming in, major?” said Miss Biddy tenderly, 
when they had arrived ather door. ‘I’ve sich 
a pitcher of punch that will all be spoiled for 
the want of drinking, if you don’t taste it.” 

The major was now attacked on one of his 
weakest points, and though he had intended re- 
turning as soon as Miss Biddy was safe at her 
mansion, yet the thought of a fine pitcher of 
punch spoiling was more than he could bear. 
His conscience could not endure the idea of his 
being the cause of sucha sin. Reason and na- 
ture were both plainly against it; so he obeyed 
their dictates, though with feigned reluctance, 
saying that he would only save the pitcher by 
moistening his lips *‘ with a dhrop.” 

Whether it proved that the punch was re- _ 
markably fine, or that the lady displayed charms 
before unobserved, it is impossible to say, but 
there is nothing more certain than that Major 
O’Tootle had already swallowed two tumblers 
of the smoking beverage, and was complacently 
sipping a third, without having once thought of 
the anxiety Miss Doolan must be feeling on his 
account. 

**T hope,” said Miss Biddy, when she thought 
her companion felt himself too comfortable to be 
moved by the remark, ‘* I hope Nancy won’t be 
angry with me for keeping you ?”’ 

© She ’s a jewel !”’ he enthusiastically remarked 
as he eyed the steaming pitcher beside him, with- 
out replying to the question. 

** She ’s my purticular friend,” observed Miss 
Biddy, ‘‘and though I say it, major, she looks as 
well yet as many a woman that’s younger than 
herself.”? 

**You may well say that,”? replied he; * nor 
is it old that she is any how.” 

*¢ Why not very,” said Miss Malone; “ but if 
she’s a day she ’s—but you’ll never spake of it 
to her ?”? 

* Blisther my tongue if I do, that’s all,’’ he 
replied. 

* Well, then, if she’s a day, she’s fifty this 
minit.” ’ 

“ Thats impossible,” cried the major; “ fifty ! 
murther! murther! Fifty, and such a set of 
> teeth !?? 

**T°Il tell you a bit of a secret, major,” said 
Miss Biddy, as she changed her seat to one be- 
side him; “ but mind, it’s a secret.” 

*“T’m dumb entirely.”’ 

; ** Well, then, Nancy’s teeth are all false !—not 
a stump has she got of her own!”? 
* Mother of Moses! is that thrue ?”’ 
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**As true as that you’re setting here this ; Biddy dear?”? he asked, as he gave his eye a 
minit,”? she answered. sentimental roll, and made an effort to encircle 

* And she’s fifty ?”? asked the major. her waist. 

**Not a day less, major. But it’s not her It is unnecessary to detail further this inte- 
age,” said Miss McFadden, in a tone of sym- } resting conversation, or even the reply made by 
pathy, “ that makes me most sorry for her: it’s 3} the tender maiden to the last critical question ; 
the thought that if her brother—a very old man } it will be quite sufficient to say Major O’Tootle 
—was to die to-morrow, Nancy would be alone } had placed another idol in the niche of his affee- 
in the world without anybody to support her.” { tions, and that Miss McFadden was perfectly 

‘But sure she’s rich herself?” asked the } wild with delight at the novel reality of posses- 
major, in an abstracted manner; for notwith- { sing, for the first time in her life, a lover. 
standing the punch, he began to discover that But who would undertake to describe the 
he had acted rather hastiiy. feelings of Miss Nancy Doolan, on discovering 

*€ She ’s got twenty poundsa year that her poor ; that she had been outwitted? When she found 
brother gives her, and not a farthing more,” re- } that the enviable and envied Major O’Tootle, 
plied Miss Biddy ; ‘‘ and when he dies she won’t } instead of returning again on the same evening 
have even that. Upon my conscience I feel for | to her house, gave it then and forever after the 

; 





Nancy, and it wouldn’t be mentioning these ? go by; and that he had attached himself exclu- 
thing I’d be to hurt her; but you are a thrue } sively to her more fortunate rival, feelings of 
friend, and I’m sure won’t speak of them ; the bitterest enmity were roused in her sensitive 
again.” breast; but, as he was too great a prize to be 
*‘That’s as true as the blessed light,” said lightly lost, she stifled them, for a time, in the 
the major; ‘“‘and it’s yourself that’s a darling ; hopes of luring him gently back to the heart 
entirely to say so. Sure you are a darling?? {from which he had strayed, or been seduced. 
It is a lamentable fact that the last few mo- ; But the major had learned too much to be caught 
ments had produced a great revulsion in the ; a second time. Her fortune had vanished—her 
major’s feelings as well for Miss Biddy McFad- charms were fictitious—and she had no recom- 
den as for Miss Nancy Doolan. He felt that his ; mendation to his fancy except her hair alone, 
cousin Botherby had put his attentions on the ’ and that was insufficient. 
wrong track in directing them to the latter lady, *¢ And what if she has purty hair?’ said he 
3 





and that she had herself secured them for the ; to Mr. Botherby; ‘ Biddy McFadden, the dar- 
time by systematic deception. She fell of course ; ling, has got a purty head of hair too, if it is 
considerably in his estimation, and-in the same $ red. Sure the color makes no difference !”’ 
ratio that she fell so rose her rival, Miss McFad- To crown the chagrin of this Miss Nancy 
den. His conscience was not at all troubled ; Doolan, she had to submit to the feigned con- 
with the possibility of blighting one lady’s affec- ; dolence of all her spinster acquaintances; and 
tions: it was a wife who possessed not only a 3, what was worse, to endure the looks of triumph 
good head of hair, but who had money also, that ? and the inuendoes of pity of Miss Biddy McFad- 
he wanted; and if there had been any delusion ; den. 
about the matter, he considered himself the de- } It is true she was not absolutely compelled to 
luded, and not the deluder; so he resolved on } put up with this; but she did nevertheless, for it 
the instant to invest that floating capital—his ; did not suit her yet to break off their seeming 
affections—with the late friend of his late love. friendship, as it was only at Miss McFadden’s 
“It’s only a poor, lone creature that I am,’ > house she could now hope to meet with the 
’ replied Miss McFadden, to his interrogatory of 5 faithless swain. But Miss McFadden, with her 
whether or not she was a darling. ‘I’m only ; success, had grown cold; she only endured her 
a very weak woman, major,”’ said she. ’ visits now, and never requested their repetition. 
The major certainly could discover no signs } Still she suffered uncomplainingly, and treasured 
of weakness about the very masculine form at } up her vengeance for a day of retribution. But 
his side; and it is likely he thought so, though ; a climax was suddenly put to all the indignities 
he did not think proper to intimate as much. she had suffered, and the anticipated explosion 
*You’re a jewel!” said he, “and it’s a } at length took place. 
burning shame for you to be a lone woman.’’ 
“It’s not for want of offers, major, that I 
am,”’ she hastily observed, and then she added, Ir was within a week of the time when Miss 
with an attempt at a downcast look; “but I’m ; Biddy McFadden and Major O’Tootle were to 
a woman that’s hard to please.”’ be made happy together in the holy bonds of 
** And isn’t it myself that could plase you, > wedlock, and the former had resolved to bid 
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farewell to her virgin state by giving a party ; nature upon this impromptu meeting of her 


to all her friends, relatives, and acquaintances, 
who could sympathize in her approaching hap- 
piness. The guests had all met together; but 
among them was zot Miss Nancy Doolan! She 
was the only one of all her friends to whom Miss 
Biddy McFadden had omitted to send an invita- 
tion: nor was the omission attributable to for- 
getfulness; but it was really and seriously an 


intentional slight—publicly known, and univer- 


sally spoken of; and Miss Doolan felt it to be 
so, and all the gall of her nature rose in rebellion 
against it. It was adding insult to injury, and 
nothing short of pusillanimity could submit to 
it. She resolved that she would be present at 
the party—not to participate in the enjoyments 
of the occasion—but to mar the pleasure of the 
hostess, and to put a period to her triumph. She 
declared a war of extermination—she unsheathed 
the sword and threw the scabbard from her, and 
her battle cry was ‘‘ Doolan, O’Tootle and vic- 
tory, and confusion to Biddy McFadden!”’ The 
war, however, unlike more serious affairs, she 
purposed confining to words—a contest in which 
the verbal exposure of her successful rival, at 
her own house, and in the midst of her own 
company, was to ensure her defeat and over- 
whelm her with confusion. But Miss Doolan, 
with all her wrath, was something of a tacti- 
cian: she had no idea of being foiled by a prema- 
ture burst of violence; but she merely proposed 
to drop in accidentally—to pretend ignorance of 
the premeditation of the assemblage—to make 
herself friendly as usual, and on the first favora- 
ble moment to display her masked battery and 
put the enemy instantly to rout. 

The company were assembled, and after a 
social dish of scandal, in which the name of Miss 
Nancy figured quite conspicuously, Miss McFad- 
den proposed her favorite game of whist; stipu- 
lating only, as she did so, that Major O’Tootle 
should be her partner; “for,”’? said she, ‘it’s 
always in luck I am when the major sits oppo- 
site to me.”? 

Miss McFadden’s heart was open on this 
occasion, and she suggested that they should 
no longer play for the paltry sum of sixpence 
a game, but that the stakes should be doubled, 
and the game should be for a shilling. The 
tables were drawn out, the leaves were opened, 
and the guests were just about to take their 
seats and cut for partners, when, like Banquo’s 
ghost, who should make her appearance but the 
identical Nancy Doolan! The unweleoome—the 
neglected—the purposely omitted Nancy Doolan! 
All were shocked, except a few, who were pet- 
rified; but she was self-possession itself; and 
she looked round with a smile of ineffable good 


Q 











friends. 

‘In truth, dear,” said she, affectionately ad- 
dressing the hostess as she deliberately unbon- 
neted and unshawled herself, ‘its not so much 
company as this I expected to meet here to-night. 
It’s quite a party, isn’t it ? and its ‘lucky, Biddy 
dear, I thought of coming round, because it saves 
you the trouble of sending after me you know.” 

If it is possible to substantialize a metaphor, 
and look daggers, scissors, or darning needles, 
Miss McFadden succeeded in illustrating it: but 
Miss Doolan was impenetrable to any weapons 
of the kind. She did not—she could not observe 
them—she saw only kindness in every glance, 
and welcome in every word. What is to be 
done with an intruder who will not read an 
insult ? who will mistake coldness for affection ; 
and repulsive looks for warmest welcome? It 
is true that the object under such circumstances 
may be effected by plain language, and downright, 
palpable dismission ; but then Miss McFadden 
was not prepared for this. She certainly wished 
to drop Nancy Doolan’s acquaintance, but she 
wished to do it without an open and vélent rup- 
ture with her. There was no absolute necessity 
for a quarrel, and she perferred that friendship 
should dwindle into indifference, and indiffer- 
ence into forgetfulness, till they were no more 
than strangers to each other. These considera- 
tions passed rapidly through her mind, and she 
came as rapidly to the conclusion that the best 
thing she could do would be to say nothing 
offensive, and to let Miss Doolan have her own 
way: nay, she carried her complaisance so far 
as to ask that lady to take a hand at the same 
table with herself; and Miss Nancy, not the 
least daunted by the meaning looks around her, 
unhesitatingly accepted the invitation. 

Mr. Botherby was her partner. Major O’Too- 
tle sat opposite to Miss McFadden, and he cer- 
tainly did look a little sheepish as he continually 
met the injured Nancy’s reproachful looks. The 
game, however, proceeded, and Mr. Botherby 
and his partner were the losers. A second game 
succeeded the first, and with the same result; 
and her bad fortune tended in no degree to re- 
store Miss Nancy to a milder mood than the 
one she came in. Punch and cakes were intro- 
duced after the second game, and these sweets 
allayed for a moment the bitter feelings that 
were fast rising, and found vent in occasional 
sneers, which, like the lambent lightning, fore- 
told the approaching storm. The punch circu- 
lated freely, as well among the ladies as among 
the gentlemen, and, as it went round, Miss 
Doolan, who sipped as much of the delightful 
beverage as any one else, became each moment 
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more jealous of the meaning look which she 
saw exchanged between the amorous couple, 
who sat at the same table with herself. 

A third game commenced, but fortune still 
favored the lovers, and Miss Nancy was minus 
another shilling: still she persisted in playing, 
and the fourth game was in progress, when, as 
Miss McFadden, who had the deal, was about 
turning up the last card, she observed her slip 
a concealed ace in its place. She started up 
and exclaimed, ‘* Biddy McFadden you’ve been 
cheating !”? 

‘Ts it cheating you mean ?” said the lady 
addressed, drawing back her chair in indignant 
astonishment; but turning very red nevertheless. 

‘Sure, Miss Nancy, you don’t mane——” 
observed Major O’Tootle, rising to meditate 
between the angry damsels; but Miss Doolan 
interrupted him. 

**T do mean, Mister O’Tootle,” said she, pro- 
nouncing the mister with malignant emphasis— 
**T do mean to say that Biddy McFadden has 
been cheating, and nothing less.”’ 


The argument between the two ladies now ; 
became fearfully exciting. At length Miss Mc- ; 


Fadden’s forbearance became exhausted. 

** And is it you, Nancy Doolan,” said she, 
‘that dares to talk to me in this way? Is it 
you, who come where you were never asked, 
and where you were never wanted? You that 
only my pity let remain here? Get out with 
you, Nancy Doolan! Get out, I say!” 

You needn’t think that it’s in your dirty 
house I want to stay,”? retorted Miss Doolan. 
‘Sure an if I live it was only to expose you 
that I came—to expose you,” she cried, raising 
her voice, “ you tricky, deceiving old woman!?? 

At the word old Miss McFadden was near 
fainting, but she summoned up resolution and 
ordered the insulter to leave her house. Every 
one was of course interested in this scene—the 
ladies especially, who expressed their decided 
disapprobation of Miss Doolan’s conduct. Major 
O’Tootle, however, endeavored to act as paci- 
ficator. 

“Be asy, darling,” said he soothingly, as he 
induced Miss McFadden to retire a few steps; 
‘and you, Miss Nancy, its ashamed of yourself 
you ought to be for raising a row like this.”’ 

*¢ Felix O’Tootle,”’ replied Miss Doolan, giving 
now full vent to her long repressed rage, ‘it’s 
not in the least ashamed that lam. Biddy Mc- 
Fadden’s a false, deceiving woman. She’s de- 
ceived me, and‘she’s deceived you; and you’ll 
be a miserable man to your dying day if you 
marry her.”’ 

* Deceived me ?”? asked the major. 

* She ’s false entirely,’? continued Miss Doolan 
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—‘ false from her heels to her head; and her red 
hair is false too !’? 

At the announcement Miss McFadden shrieked 
and fainted, but she soon miraculously recovered, 
and crossing over to Miss Nancy, gave her a 
box of the ear that fairly staggered her, She 
was only staggered, however, and an instant 
sufficed to relieve her. Desperate from the 
blow, she rushed at her formidable antagonist, 
and stretching her hand out, she twined it in 
the hair—gave one jerk, and lo!—a wig came 
off in her hand, and, with the exception of a 
| fow straggling locks, Biddy McFadden stood 
before her guests completely bald! Miss Doo- 
; lan gave one shout of triumph, then, with,a 
/ nimbleness that would have done honor to a 
better cause, she darted for the door—gained 
it, and made her exit—the wig still dangling in 
her hand. Miss McFadden gave three screams 
and fell into strong hysterics. 

As for Major O’Tootle, he for a moment stood 
like one transfixed, then walking up close to his 
; fainting intended he raised both his hands, and 
exclaiming—* murther! murther!” he rushed 
from the house. 

Miss McFadden recovered only to find the 
party broken up, and her lover departed; and 
; her worst fears were realized when she found 

that he returned no more. 

‘* It’s bothered I am, Morgan,” observed the 
‘ major to his cousin, as the latter overtook him 
; in the street, “and by the holy St. Patrick, who 
$ purtected me this time, I’ll never think of mat- 
rimony again.” 

The next morning found him on the road to 
; Kildare. He got back to his home as speedily 
$ as possible, and when there, was once more 
; installed as sole lord of the Saw and Sausages. 
} He adopted his shop boy, Phelim O’Flathery, 
? and lived and died a bachelor. 
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HOME. 
BY MARY L. LAWSON. 


Home with its sweet affections, daily cares— 
And love borne duties is trae woman’s sphere, 
And she whose brow the hard-earned laurel wears 
Oft barters peace for pleasures far less dear, 
Content that springs from conscience void of ill, 
And that respect the world to goodness pays; 
A heart like summer’s balmy twilight still, 
A bosom pure as moonlight’s tranquil rays, 
The modest glance that seeks not flattery’s tone— 
The pleasant mirth, yet courteous, when most gay, 
The snowy veil of virtue ever thrown, 
Round all the eyes may beam, or lips may say, 
Ah! those who heavenly traits like these despise 
Know not wherein real worth and beauty lies. 
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OLD BALLADS.—NO. II. 
THE CHILDREN IN THE woop. 


Tue ballad of “The Children in the Wood” 
has few parallels in the language for pathos, 
simplicity and naturalness. It is one of those 
old songs which is undeniably English, without 
any admixture of foreign scenery or ideas. The 
first printed edition of it appeared in 1595; but 
this by no means fixes the date of its composi- 
tion: it merely shows the year in which it was 
first published, after having been reduced to 
writing from oral tradition, as was the case 
with ‘‘ Chevy Chase,” * Fair Rosamond,” * Gil 
Morrice,”? and all the really old ballads of our 
fatherland. 

Of this ancient lyric Addison remarks in the 
Spectator, ‘it is one of the darling songs of the 
common people.”? No other ballad, perhaps, is 
so thoroughly English. For instance, it says: 

“Their pretty lippes with black-berries 
Were all besmeared and dyed.” 
And again: 
. “Robin red-breast piously 
Did cover them with leaves.” 

Here the common wild fruit of England, and 
the bird which is peculiarly national are intro- 
duced, showing the ballad to have been the pro- 
duction of some minstrel of the people. . 

The ballad derives additional interest from 
the fact that it was obviously composed to ex- 
cite the sympathies of the English people in 
behalf of the two sons of Edward the Fourth, 
treacherously murdered by their uncle, Richard 
the Third. At the time it was originally writ- 
ten, probably during the insurrection of Buck- 
ingham in the reign of the usurper, it would 
have been dangerous to allude to the fate of the 
two princes except in a very vague form. No 
one can compare this popular song with the 
incidents of the murder without perceiving that, 
under this simple tale of pathos, is concealed 
a ballad written for political effect. Sharon 
Turner was one of the first to point out this 
fact. The idea once suggested, every one sees 
that the * doleful story’? of the two babes in the 
old song is almost identical with Sir Thomas 
More’s historical narrative of the ‘dolorous 
end of those babes.” Besides, in the old edi- 
tions of the ballad, are numerous descriptions 
almost parallel to those used by both Sir Thomas 
More and Shakspeare in speaking of the mur- 
der, suggesting the idea that those writers were 
well acquainted with the true signification of 
the song. 

Some of these parallel passages we will 
proceed to notice. In both the historical and 
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; dramatic account of the tragedy, the reader will 
remember the sad parting of Queen Elizabeth 
§ from her children, torn away by the orders of 
their uncle, Glocester. In the ballad the con- 
duct of the mother is identical. 


‘*With lippes as cold as any stone, 
She kist her children small: 
God bless you both, my children deare— 
With that the teares did fall.” 
These verses recall almost word for word 
} More’s description of the parting of the princes 
} from their mother, allowance being made for the 
disguise in which allusion to real events is con- 
veyed in legendary lore. 

Again, in the ballad, the avarice and ambition 
of the uncle leads him to commit the murder as 
in the real transaction, nor is‘the time between 
their father’s death and its perpetration different 
in the two cases. 


; 
2 
3 


“He had not kept these pretty babes 
A twelvemonth and a daye, 

But for their wealth he did devise 
To make them both awaye.” 


In the ballad also, as in Shakspeare and More, 
two ruffians are hired to do the deed. 
‘‘He bargained with two ruffians strong, 
Which were of furious mood, 


That they should take these children young 
And slay them in the wood.” 


en eee 


In the ballad, as well as in Shakspeare, the 
» ruffians felt compunction. 


‘* So that the pretty speeche they had, 
Made murder’s heart relent; 

And they that took to do the deed 
Full soone did now repent.” 

The very wandering of the babes through the 
wood, and the uncertain place of their death and 
burial, is typical of the mystery hanging about 
} the disappearance and probable death of the two 
; princes. Everywhere indeed in the ballad the 
} reader is reminded of the real tragedy as related 
by More and Shakspeare. Thus: 


‘*Tn one another’s arms they dyed, 
As wanting due relief.” + 


ON 


And again: 
‘No burial these pretty babes, 
Of any man receives.” 


And still further: 


“ And now the heavy wrath of God 
Upon their uncle fell; 

Yea, fearful fiends did haunt his house, 
His conscience felt a hell.” 

We might increase the number of these parallel 
passages from subsequent parts of the ballad. 
The death of the uncle’s wife—then of his sons 
—then the desertion of his followers and friends 
—the confession of the surviving ruffian, and the 
premature death of the uncle himself, are very 
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startling coincidences, as any one acquainted with } 


the history of Richard the Third must perceive, 
and render the conviction almost irresistible that 
the baliad was written to pity the fate of the two 
young princes. But be this as it may, every one 
who admires good old English, and a simple, 
pathetic tale, will peruse this ballad of their 
childhood with pleasure even in maturer years. 
. The engraving which we have had prepared 
to illustrate this ballad is most beautiful, both 
in design and execution, and such as will de- 
light every person of taste. With pictures like 
these, and not with stupid embellishments with- 
out purpose, it is our intention to illustrate this 
magazine! 


MOONLIGHT IN THE VALLIES. 
BY T. HEMPSTEAD. 


ALL in solemn, kingly grandeur 
Over forest, field and town; 
From the upper halls of ether 
Float night’s sober curtains down. 


Silvery sweetly, high and queenly 
Walks the moon her path of blue; 

While her gentle ray serenely 
Lights each pendant globe of dew. 


Softly ’midst the green leaves flying, 
Breathes the moaning night-wind’s lay, 
Mourning as a spirit sighing, 
Mourns above its vanquished clay. 


Faint on Fancy’s ear advancing, 
Steals the voice of former days; 
While o’er scenes of joys departed, 

Idly do I dream and gaze. 


And while evening winds are breathing 
Through the trembling boughs o’er head, 
Rise the known and whispered voices 
Of the distant, loved and dead. 


Now Ambition’s fires burn lowly 
In man’s dark, unhallowed breast; 
Warring thoughts and sprites unholy 
Leave the heart to calm and rest. 


Thus while stars and breeze are lending 
Light‘@ad music to the scene ; 

.O’er Earth’s peaceful vallies gazing, 
On my open hand I lean. 


Sadly in the still night dreaming 
Of the faces gone before; 

Gentle forms, and looks, and voices 
I may see and hear no more. 


Then a shade of deeper sadness 
Clouds my heart and wraps my head; 
While through Time’s receding vista 
Sad I view my earthly bed, 
Yet I know that high in Heaven 
On the bosom of their God; 
They are angels—Stainless angels, 
Who these silvery vallies trod. 


} MAY RUTHERFORD. 

BY MISS LOUISE OLIVIA HUNTER. 
*Goop bye, dearest mother, I expect to be 
> very happy to-night,”” were the words of May 
; Rutherford, as equipped for a party she entered 
the sitting-room, and threw her white arms ca- 
> ressingly around her parent’s neck. The mother 
} looked for an instant earnestly into that fair 
} young face, then bending forward she tenderly 
; imprinted a kiss upon the pure brow of her 
} child, and when the maiden turned from her 
} and hastened toward the door, her eyes still 
} followed that slight form with a gaze of min- 
} gled anxiety and admiration, till it disappeared 
from her sight, and then sinking back into her 
2 seat, she leaned her face pensively upon her 
’ hand and remained for some moments lost in 
3 a deep revery. She was thinking of the period 
$ when she too, as lovely and sunny-hearted as 
‘the fair being who had just left her side, had 
¢ gladly mingled with the gay and busy world: 
} and how bright and unfading had seemed its 
} pleasures! And then her memory reverted to 
the present—and she remembered how one by 
one her fondest hopes had perished, leaving her 
¢ widowed, and weary with the burden of life’s 
sorrows. 

‘Fare thee well, sweet Eve,”? said May, as 
; she passed a younger sister in the hall, “don’t 
; look so wistfully at me, darling,”’ she added, for 
; the young girl had that day expressed an earnest 
’ wish to be in her place, “your turn will soon 
: come, dear sis—a few months more, and then 
: how the world will ring with the praises of Ja 
} belle Eveline!?? And softly pressing her lips 
> to her sister’s cheek, she turned quickly away, 
?and in another instant was seated in the car- 
riage and rapidly borne toward the scene of 
festivity. 

May Rutherford had said that she expected 
to be very happy that evening—why she had 
formed that expectation she had not asked her- 
; self, or it would have cost her some blushes to 
announce it. But if when, half an hour later, 
‘ she stood in the brilliantly lighted drawing-room 
jof her hostess, with a certain Arthur Stanton 
° by her side, she had questioned herself as to the 
‘ cause of her fully realized happiness, it would 
’ not have been very difficult to have discovered 

it. Stanton was a young lawyer, handsome and 
talented, who had lately, by the death of an 
uncle, become heir to a large estate on condition 
that he assumed the name of his deceased rela- 
tive. He was both amiable and intelligent, with 
an open, pleasing countenance, much sought 
’ after by maneuvering mammas, and regarded 
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as the beau ideal of manly perfection by their 
marriageable daughters. 

Until he beheld our lovely heroine, Stanton 
had never looked upon one who possessed the 
slightest claim to his fancy, but the striking 
beauty of May Rutherford took him by sur- 
prise, and he soon became deeply interested in 
the fair young girl. 

May had never seemed more captivating than 
upon this evening; her every motion was full of 
poetry. Enveloped in a robe of gossamer like 
texture, she glided through the mazes of the 
dance with sylph-like grace, while the eyes of 
Arthur Stanton followed her movements with 
plainly evident delight. 

** A sister of mine is here this evening,” re- 
marked Stanton, as at the close of the first 
dance he had seated himself beside his beau- 
tiful partner, * will you allow me the pleasure 
of introducing her to you, Miss Rutherford?” 

May had scarcely time for an affirmative reply, 
when her companion turned from her and walked 
toward a young lady who was stationed in a dis- 
tant part of the room, in lively conversation with 
agroup of gentlemen. Another moment and he 
again stood beside May, and upon his arm leaned 
the lady whom he introduced as Miss Lindsay, his 
sister. For an instant May Rutherford’s eyes 
rested upon the face of the stranger—then with 
a cold, formal bend of the head she replied to 
the introduction. Miss Lindsay was equally re- 
served, she made no attempt at conversation, but 
moved away sooner even than etiquette sanc- 
tioned, while a slight flush which was unnoticed 
save by her brother, rose to hercheek. Scarcely 
knowing what to think Stanton had been an 
amazed observer, and when,his sister had dis- 
appeared, turning to May R rford, he said in 
a tone of inquiry— 

**You and Ella have met before, I think ?’’ 

“We have.” 

The words were uttered in a voice of mea- 
sured coldness, and surprised and pained the 
young man raised his eyes earnestly to the 
speaker’s face, May however seemed anxious 
to avoid that gaze, and just as Stanton was 
about to ask an explanation of the foregoing 
scene she received a message from their hostess, 
Mrs. Norton, and hastening in search of her, he 
was left alone to muse on what had passed. 

For the remainder of that evening May con- 
tinued to avoid her late-partner. Whenever 
he came near she was always busily engaged 
in lively conversation with some one of the 
numerous circle that never failed to surround 
her, and if he ventured a few common place 
remarks, they were invariably replied to briefly 
and coldly. Piqued at her inexplicable reserve, 
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he at length withdrew from her side with the 
intention of seeking his sister, and endeavoring 
to elicit from her the cause, for he was convinced 
that it was through her agency alone that he had 
incurred it. 

May Rutherford returned home that night 
with a very heavy heart. Through the whole 
of that long evening she had been all life and 
animation—never before had she been so courted 
and admired—and yet that wild exuberance of 
spirits was in reality assumed; and while she 
gaily joined in the mirth of those around her, 
her mind was filled with despondency, for it 
reverted to the truth that she was about to cast 
aside the homage of a noble and manly heart. 
Not without cause had she turned so coldly from 
Arthur Stanton. His sister had once been her 
dearest friend. They had been schoolmates to- 
gether—-sat side by side for years, studied from 
the same book, and obeyed the mandates of the 
same gentle teacher; yet in an instant was the 
bond of friendship severed. A few unjust words 
spoken in a moment of excitement by Ella Lind- 
say had caused the indignant blood to rush ina 
bright torrent over the cheeks and brow of the 
sensitive May, while proudly and haughtily she 
turned from the friend of her girlhood; and 
since that hour there had been no intercourse 
between them. Miss Lindsay would fain have 
asked forgiveness for the words, which, obeying 
the impulse of the moment, she had suffered 
to pass her lips—but the remembrance of that 
haughty glance deterred her, for she was too 
proud to proffer what she feared would be re- 
fused. And so May, whose resentment against 
one she loved could not be lasting, vainly awaited 
an apology, without which she felt that they 
would never again be friends. Till that even- 
ing they had not met for nearly two years. 

But the knowledge that Arthur Stanton was 
her brother fell like a leaden weight upon the 
heart of May Rutherford. During the days of 
their intimacy Ella had often alluded to her 
brother, but by reason of his protracted absence 
abroad, May had never beheld him; and so for 
months she had contantly met Stanton in the 
gay circles in which she moved as a “bright, 
particular star,’’ his change of name from the 
conditions of his uncle’s will having prevented 
all suspicion of his relationship to the friend of 
her early girlhgod. And when the truth burst 
upon her she immediately resolved that as the 
brother of Ella Lindsay he must never be other 
than a stranger to her, and that determination 
was instantly acted upon. She feared to trust 
herself longer in his society, for his attentions 
to her had of late become extremely pointed, 
and she was very unhappy at the thought that 
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they had been received with deep interest, and . They are very beautiful, and do great credit 
knew that it would be a long time ere the im- } to my taste,” repeated Eveline poutingly, “do 
pressions which his high and noble qualities had } they indeed! And how do you know that, Miss 
made upon her heart, could be effaced. May? Pretty encouragement it is to be sure to 

The following morning May Rutherford was } spend half a day ransacking all the principal 
stationed in the sitting-room, when a card was } stores in the city, to be honored with merely the 
brought to her with the information that its } least token of a glance at my parcels, and a few 





owner begged an immediate interview. set words for my pains!”? 

‘Say to Mr. Stanton that I am engaged at ** Dear Eve—pardon me,” returned her com- 
present, and must therefore decline the pleasure } panion, drawing the young girl toward her, and 
of seeing him,” was the young girl’s reply. affectionately kissing her cheek, * but you know, 


The servant departed with the message, and } love, that Madame L used to tell us it was 
when he had disappeared May Rutherford sank } very improper and unlady-like to fall into ecsta- 
upon the nearest seat and wept long and bitterly. cies upon any subject whatever.’? The words 
That Stanton had called with the intention of were spoken with a forced attempt at playful- 





seeking an explanation of her change of manner } ness, which her sister was fortunately too bus 
g P § y 
toward him was evident—but she knew that she } to notice. 
could give him none without betraying the wrong The intelligence that Arthur Stanton and his 
she had experienced from his sister. And what { sister were of the number invited to Miss Cleve- 
would then be the result? Would he not solicit | land’s party the next evening had not tended by 
Ella Lindsay to ask oblivion of the past ?—and any means to raise May Rutherford’s spirits, for 
from thisgthought May’s mind revolted. Gladly, } the idea of again meeting them was painful in 
willingly would she have extended the hand of t the extreme. 
reconciliation to her estranged but still loved a ‘Mercy on us! How woe-begone you do 
friend, but she wished not for an apology ten- ; look, May! One would think you were pre- 
dered through the persuasions of a brother, and j I paring for a funeral instead of a party!?? was 
perhaps vouchsafed solely for that brother’s sake. the exclamation of the lively Eveline, as the 
One afternoon about six months after the ? nex! morning the two sisters were sitting to- 
events last recorded, May Rutherford was sit- } gether. May had been busy arranging a wreath 
ting alone in her own pleasant and tasteful } of delicate artificial roses which were destined 
apartment. Her face wore a shade of deep } for her hair, but suddenly desisting from her 
thought, for her memory had stolen back to } occupation, she was for some moments buried 
happy days past, and to reminiscences of one } in earnest meditation. A slight blush suffused 








whom she had striven in vain to forget. her cheek as Eveline spoke, and instantly rous- 
“Ah! sister mine—in a brown study as } ing herself she resumed her task. z 
usual!’”? exclaimed a gay voice at her elbow, The ensuing evening found May and her sister 
and turning quickly round she beheld her sister } members of the brilliant multitude that thronged 
Eveline, who had just returned from a shopping } the rooms of th ely and fashionable Miss 
expedition. Cleveland. It was Eveline’s first party, for 


May answered the remark with a smile, and } she had just escaped from the restraints of the 
then again relapsed into a revery. Meanwhile } school-room, and her youthful and innocent 
Eveline divested herself of her walking apparel, } heart was in a corresponding tumult of delight. 
and then sat down to re-examine her purchases. } May too looked gay and happy, and none who 

** As I entered Stewart’s new store about an } gazed upon that beautiful and smiling face could 
hour ago,” she said to her sister, **I met your } have guessed what a host of sorrowful feelings 
old friend Ella Lindsay. She spoke to me very } lay hidden beneath that animated exterior. 
politely and kindly, and I learned that her bro- Fatigued with the dance, May Rutherford had 
ther and herself are to be at Anna Cleveland’s ; stolen away that evening from a group of friends 
party to-morrow evening. I told Ler that we } toward an open window in an obscure corner of 
were to be there also—but, dear me! May, you } one of the apartments. While she was seated 
haven ’t looked at one of my pu Here { there Miss Lindsay and a gentleman approached, 
are the fans and the gloves, the Wilts the } and, without observing her, took a station quite 





flowers, and half a score of other things—do } near. For some moments they were unaware 
pray take a peep at them, for I am ina great } of May’s close proximity to them, till Ella Lind- 
hurry to know your opinion of my selections.”’ } say, happening to cast a sudden glance around, 

‘They are very beautiful, and do great credit } her eyes fell upon the form of her old and once 
to your taste,” was her sister’s reply, giving a } valued friend. May Rutherford met that gaze 
slight glance at the contents of the packages. calmly—and there was no token of recognition 
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on the part of either. Miss Lindsay immediately 
resumed her conversation with her companion. 

‘*My brother was slightly indisposed, and, 
therefore, unable to accompany me here this 
evening,” she replied in answer to an inquiry 
concerning his absence— I suppose you know 
that Arthur departs for Europe in a few days? 
His health has suffered a material change since 
his return home, and he is very anxious to travel 
again.” 

“Yes,” rejoined the gentleman, ‘so he in- 
formed me. I have remarked that Stanton is 
much altered of late, especially in manner—for 
his usual flow of spirits seems to have deserted 
him entirely. If I did not know better from his 
general avoidance of your sex, Miss Lindsay, I 
should pronounce that he was in love,”’ he added 
laughingly. 

Or rather that he had been disappointed in 
love,”? returned Ella Lindsay, in the same tone. 
At that moment the signal that dancing was about 
to recommence was given, and Miss Lindsay and 
her companion rose and moved quickly away. 

‘Were you aware that the beautiful Miss 
Rutherford was very near us when we were 
conversing a few minutes ago?” was the query 
that Miss Lindsay’s partner addressed to her 
during a pause in the dance. She replied in 
the affirmative. 

**T do not think she can be well this evening. 
Did you notice how pale she was ?”’ 

**No,”? replied Miss Lindsay, looking up in 
surprise, **I merely glanced at her once, and 
then thought that she looked extremely well.”’ 

May Rutherford had indeed been an auditor to 
that conversation. Arthur Stanton—he whose 
image she had vainly endeavored to banish was 
going far away to a distant land. He was suf- 
fering too—suffering in health and spirits—could 
it be that she was the cause? Could it be that 
his sister’s words had been intended for her ear? 
But this last suggestion was instantly driven from 
her mind as she remembered that Ella had never 
beheld her with Stanton but once—and that most 
probably she knew not their intercourse had ever 
been more than that of common civility. Was 
it to be wondered tbat the thought of Arthur 
Stanton’s departure—the idea that they might 
never again meet, had caused her cheek to be- 
come strangely pale, while her heart throbbed 
with the wildest emotion ? 

Almost overcome with her feelings, May at 
last glided unnoticed from those crowded apart- 
ments, and ascending to the dressing-room which 
was now deserted, she threw herself upon a 
lounge near the fire, and burying her face in 
her hands, remained for some time in medita- 
tion too deep and painful for tears. Suddenly 
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an arm softly encircled her, and a voice, a loved 
and familiar voice, murmured in her ear—* May, 
dearest May, will you not forgive me ?”’ and the 
next moment May Rutherford lay weeping upon 
the bosom of her long-estranged friend. 

In the explanation that ensued, May learned 
what is already known to the reader, with the . 
addition that the day after Mrs. Norton’s party, 
Ella Lindsay had despatched her brother to her 
residence with a note, containing an urgent 
appeal for forgiveness. May’s refusal to see 
Stanton confirmed Ella in her opinion that she 
would never be pardoned, and caused her to 
doubt whether Arthur had ever been looked 
upon with favor. So from that moment she 
resolved to relinquish all hope of ever regaining 
the friend she had lost, while she also endea- 
vored by every means in her power to induce 
her brother to forget his disappointment, a task 
which he found very difficult to accomplish. 
The remark addressed to her that evening that 
Miss Rutherford had looked unusually pale, 
aroused her suspicions as to May’s total insen- 
sibility to Stanton’s merits, and determined to 
learn the truth, she had followed her to the 
dressing-room, and sought a reconciliation in 
the manner already described. 

The following morning Arthur Stanton called 
at the residence of our gentle heroine, and this 
time he had the happiness of finding her disen- 
gaged. What passed in that interview it would 
not do to repeat; but certain it is that it had the 
effect of causing the young gentleman to aban- 
don his intention of pursuing another European 
tour, the consequence of which was that a few 
weeks afterward May Rutherford become Mrs. 
Stanton, an event which was followed by all the 
usual festivities that accompany such occasions. 





SOFTLY O’ER MY MEMORY STEALING. 


BY SAMUEL D. PATTERSON. 


SorTy o’er my memory stealing, 
Comes the light of other days, 
Visions of the past revealing, 
Lit by Hope’s enchanting rays. 
*T was in that bless’d time I knew thee, 
And thy glance and gentle tone, 
Thrill’d with magic influence through me, 
Waking thoughts till then unknown. 


Time has fled with ceaseless motion, 
Chance and change have wrought their will, 
But my soul, with fond devotion, 
Clings to thee, belov’d one, still. 
Nor can life yield richer pleasure, 
Nor a brighter gift impart, 
Than the pure and priceless treasure 
Of thy fond and faithful heart. 
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THE HAUNTED RUIN. 
BY C. J. PETERSON. 


Ir is remarkable that so little has been done 
to perpetuate the legends of the Delaware. 
Originally the sacred river of the Indian tribes, 
and subsequently the haunt of bucaneers, its 
waters are still rife with traditions of the abori- 
gines and marvellous tales of buried treasure. 
Its poetic age was before Penn visited its shores. 
The primitive settlers were Swedes, a plain, 
frugal and religious people, whose imaginations 
partook of the weird character of the long winter 
nights of their native land: and hence from the 
days of the first settlement until those of the 
erudite Acrelius and the gossipping Holm, both 
historians of the colony, the region abounded 
with miraculous stories of witchcraft, of fishes 
with human heads, and of the other wonders 
of a credulous people. While the Hudson has 
its Irving, the great West a Hall, the South 
a Simmes, and New England a horde of busy 
chroniclers, the Delaware, the first in legendary 
lore of all, has been left neglected and unsung. 
We owe it to the manes of the first settler on 
its shores, himself a Swede, though sailing in 
the employ of the states of Holland, Captain 
Pieterson de Vries, to preserve one of these tra- 
ditions at least from oblivion, and picture the 
manners of this simple people before the recol- 
lection of them has altogether faded from our 
midst. 

On the shores of the Delaware, and not far 
from the town of Squankum, there was once 
upon a time, a little, low, weather-stained 
church, which had been built by the Swedes in 
the days of their puissance. It had formerly 
boasted a belfry, and been encompassed by a 
grave-yard wall; but time had stripped it of 
the one, and for half a century the other had 
been dumb. Standing in the centre of a wide, 
sandy common, surrounded by old grave-stones, 
ruined fences, and whole legions of mullins, it 
was no bad emblem of the decay which had 
fallen on the primitive race who were its archi- 
tects. The roof had Jong since sunk in; the 
walls were ricketty and crumbling; the door 
had tumbled from its hinges and lay rotting by 
the threshold; a few half starved sheep browsed 
on the scanty herbage of the ancient cemetery; 
and the cawing of an army of crows, who made 
the old church their favorite resort, and sailed 
incessantly to and fro through its broken win- 
dows, gave the scene an aspect of dreary deso- 
lation. 

Not far from this ruin there is a wild road 
through the woods, which leads to a quiet, 
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; secluded nook, unusually fertile for that sandy re- 


gion. In the midst of this little valley, stands a 
wide, one-storied tenement, built of thick-hewn 
logs and carefully ceiled inside, a distinction 
which was considered quite aristocratic when 
that old house was built by Sven Schutz, a hun- 
dred years ago. The dwelling is approached 
by a lane, guarded with rows of trees on either 
sides, and fringed with blackberry bushes that 
make a hedge around the zig-zag fence. The 
place is now gone to decay, but hard by a barn 
was wont to display its stores of grain through 
every crevice; while from the summit of the roof 
a wooden chanticleer bristled up incessantly. 
The whole place, even fifty years ago when 
our story begins, seemed to belong to a by- 
gone time. Moss-covered fences; antique im- 
plements of husbandry; a well with the primi- 
tive pole poised on high; and a shaggy plough 
horse with one eye gave that old place a dreamy 
and quiet look, so that the traveller on entering 
this little dell almost fancied he had been trans- 
ported out of the actual world into one of those 
enchanted vallies on which the Norse legends 
love to dwell. 

To come to our story. In the good old days 
when whipping posts and three cornered hats 
were still in fashion, there dwelt in that quiet 
valley a lineal descendant of one of the early 
Swedes. Sven Schutz, like all his race, was of 
simple habits and small wishes. He farmed his 
few acres in happiness nor cared for more. His 
good dame made the homespun which he and 
his family wore as contentedly as if it had been 
royal velvet. Every Sunday he either walked 
or rode to the nearest church, which was six 
miles off, and by his sincere but unostentatious 
piety, he came in time to be regarded as the 
patriarch of the vicinity. 

Sven loved to keep up the venerable customs 
of his fathers now long disused. He was exact 
in his notions of filial obedience, and when his 
boys grew up, he laid on them the work of the 
farm, henceforth confining his own personal 
labor to a portion of the summer, when he 
visited the salt meadows to cut hay, which he 
afterward transported home and sold to his 
neighbors. The rest of the time, Sven devoted 
to hunting; for he came of a race of Nimrods. 
No man had shot so many bears in all the 
colony, and he and his father before him knew 
the haunts of the deer as well as I know the 
steps to my dining-room. All the year round, 
on fit hunting days, Sven shouldered his gun at 
day-break, summoned his dog and set out into 
the forest, whistling a monotonous tune that 
could rarely pluck up courage to get higher than 
two or three notes. And when night drew on, 
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and his old dame stood vainly looking through 
the falling shades, that same unvaried whistle, 
long before he came in sight, announced his re- 
turn. Then, building a roaring fire of hickory 
logs, Sven would seat himself to smoke in the 
chimney corner, first summoning two of his 
stoutest boys, and telling them where to go in 
the morning in order to bring home the-deer; 
for Sven never carried his own game, following 
in this the good old Swedish maxim that the 
children should honor the parent. And honor 
enough Sven obtained if reverence increases 
with numbers, for—heaven knows how!—but 
he was father of two and twenty heirs all born 
in that venerable homestead. 

Twice a year Sven made a journey to the city, 
in order to exchange a few dozens of deer-skins, 
and a haunch or two of venison, for anew supply 
of ammunition, and sundry luxuries to be given 
to his dame. 


mous silver buckles in their shoes, came from 
the city to hunt a few days with Sven. 
times what a stir the good dame made. Eggs 
were ransacked from under the barn—the necks 
of uproarious roosters wrung—flitches of ham 
and venison brought into play—and sundry old 
eracked China cups, which had been collecting 
for the last four generations, drawn forth froma 
venerable cupboard in the corner. Such acom- 
motion as took place in the old house! And 
then too what a time they had every evening at 
the fireside eating apples, and drinking cider, 
while Sven told long stories about New Sweden, 
haunted houses, and things that happened the 
Lord knows how. Among these there was a 
legend of the old church, which had made the 
hair of every urchin in the neighborhood to stand 
on end at its recital, for the last century. It 
was a simple but thrilling tale. In the early 
days of the settlement a bride in going to church 
with her maidens, had been killed by a bullet 
fired from the neighboring forest. She had been 
borne into the church to die, while a hot pursuit 
was started after the murderer, who was feretted 
out and found to be an unsuccessful lover. Ever 
since she had been said to haunt the spot, dressed 
in white, and moaning piteously. Not a soul, 
therefore, could be got to pass the old church 
after nightfall. 

It was well worth a day’s journey to see the 
wondering faces, and knowing shake of the head 
with which, on such occasions, the legend of 
Sven was greeted; and it would do the heart 
good to witness the solemn gravity with which 
his listeners took their pipes from their mouths, 
leaned their chins upon their hands, and hung 
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Twice a year also, two respectable } 
gentlemen, dressed in buckskin breeches, long } 
under vests, coats with wide skirts, and enor- ; 
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breathlessly upon his words. At these narra- 
tions their sittings would often be protracted 
into midnight: the dame’s spinning-wheel would 
gradually stop—the fire smoulder slowly away— 
the candle flicker low in its socket—a shadowy 
indistinctness fill the ample room—and the old 
furniture in the corners seem to assume a thou- 
sand fantastic shapes. When the listeners sepa- 
rated for the night, the younger portion would 
creep stealthily to bed, and burying themselves 
head and ears in the covers, dream and tremble 
by turns till morning. 

Much, however, as these stories were credited 
in the vicinity, there was one blade who affected 
to disbelieve them, thrusting his tongue into his 
cheek and winking whenever they were spoken 
of before strangers. In justice to the neighbor- 
hood we must own that he was an interloper 
$ from New England, who, having emigrated in 
search of a fortune, had found it at last in the 
shape of a wife, the shrewish landlady of the 
Squankum inn. He was no unapt representa- 
; tive of a class which, fifty years ago, poured 
annually down our coasts like herring shoals to 
feed on the fat things of the land. Long, lank 
and ungainly; with a hatchet face and little, 
gray eyes; a freckled skin and a head of sandy 
hair that looked like a tumbled hay-mow—you 
could see him when he walked, which he always 
did at a quick gait, his legs projecting half a 
mile below his trowsers, and his arms going 
like an old fashioned telegraph working a de- 
’ spatch. Had he possessed more wit he would 
have been shrewd: as it was he was only cun- 
ning and skeptical. Steadfast was anything but 
what his name betokened. No permanent ocen- 
pation could fetter his lazy habits. He assisted 
’ his dame in the tavern, and earned an occasional 
; penny by driving a neighbor to town, or acting 
as his lawyer before the justice court. He could 

shoe horses, write a will, back a filly, or oyster 
in the bay better than any man thereabouts. He 
was never more pleased than when dawdling 
with a gossip over a bowl, or lounging, on a 
sunshiny day, upon the bridge to fish. Had it 
} not been for his helpmate the tavern would have 
gone to wreck; butgvhat Steadfast wanted in ap- , 
}- plication his good dame made up in tyranny. To 
use a vulgar phrase, *‘she wore the breeches ;”’ 
} and however roystering her spouse was out of 
docrs, he skulked about his home most sheep- 
ishly. Atl his overweening confidence disap- 
peared at his threshold, and he carried water, 
rocked the baby, and even saw his dog kicked 
without complaint. 

It was on an evening unusually stormy in the 
domestic realm, that Steadfast stole out in de- 
3 spair, tired of having it cast in his teeth, by his 
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rosy helpmate, that she was working her skin to 
the bone in his support. It was a clear, frosty 
night in the early part of autumn, and a light 
breeze was rustling softly among the withered 
leaves. A myriad of stars glimmered on high, 
giving a dreamy light to the landscape, but 
making the dark shadows of the huge trees only 
more mysterious and solemn. As he emerged 
upon the river the tide was coming in, and the 
low swell like a mimic surf rippled faintly on 
the ear. The wind came fresher and more 
damp across the water: and the western shore 
of the river lay in a mass of shapeless shadow. 
At times the white crests of the tiny billows 
rolled up into the light, and occasionally the tall 
mast of a sloop, or the wings of a whip-poor- 
will floated lazily between him and the oppo- 
site horizon. Scarcely caring whither he went, 
Steadfast insensibly wended his way toward the 
house of Schutz; and just at the entrance of the 
valley he fell in with the worthy man and his 
guests, returning from a hunt. The sight of 
venison was a savor in the eyes of the belabored 
wight, and contriving to throw himself in the 
way of an invitation, he was soon forgetting his 
woes beside the hearth of Sven. 

Never had steadfast eaten such a supper: he 
was too much in a hurry to talk. Ham, eggs, 
venison, and fowls, went down like magic—hoe 
cakes, batter cakes, short cakes, and all sorts of 
cakes disappeared in a twinkling—and the coffee 
—a luxury rarely vouchsafed to him, was dis- 
posed of with inward thanksgivings. His heart 
was in a glow of content that reflected itself 
from his face, and he congratulated his stars, 
between each mouthful, on the lucky chance 
which had brought him such a God-send. 

Oh! that I had breath to describe the circle 
around the fireside—the jokes that were cracked, 
the cider that was drunk, and above all the veri- 
table legends that were related. The good dame 
told how, in her honey-moon, when returning 
home from a sleigh-ride, she had seen the house 
illuminated, and heard the music of a violin 
within; but as soon as her husband spoke, all 
grew dark, the revelry was at an end, and she 
beheld a crowd of dusky figuges vanish in a flash 
of lightning: in proof whereof the bricks of the 
chimney-top were found next morning strewed 
upon the roof. Then there was an old, brisk, 


-little withered grandame, who made the hair 


stand on end with stories of Blackbeard, and 
the spirits that were said to haunt the burial 
places of his treasure. If she stopped a minute 
to take breath there was one of the gentlemen 
in buckskin breeches to tell about witches, and 
haunted houses, in the city; until what between 
the cider, the fast darkening room, and the low 
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voices of the speakers, Steadfast began to start 
at every voice, and run cold at the look of the 
narrator. But I only wish I could picture his 
; dismay when Sven knocked the ashes from his 
; pipe, drew his chair up closer to his hearers, 
‘ and began in a whisper the legend of the spec- 
tre-bride, accompanying his voice with sundry 
; shakes of the head, turning up of his eyes, deep 
sighs, and looks of wonder. Steadfast fairly got 
‘ bewildered—his brain seemed of a sudden topsy- 
; turvy—and his teeth chattered as he remembered 
; he should have to pass the old church in his way 
’ home. But he plucked up courage, and even 
went so far as to laugh faintly at the legend. 
$ The night was far advancec, and the moon 
had vanished in the forest, when Steadfast left 
his host, and took his devious course up the val- 
ley. The wild road leading to the church was 
i overhung by gigantic hemlocks, that seemed to 
his eyes to dilate and swell in the darkness. The 
sky was covered with drifting clouds; and a few 
stars only glimmered through the foliage. The 
} air was damp and chilly, sighing along the forest 
like the voice of some one in distress; while 
‘ oceasionally an owl hooted across his path, or 
i a wild cry floated from the distant hill-side. 
j Anon it seemed as if the trees spun around, and 
then an old blasted pine ahead danced merrily 
up and down. He rubbed his eyes, shook him- 
’ self to be awake, staring around him in astonish- 
’ ment: but at last his limbs began to totter, and 
‘ his teeth to chatter. Nevertheless he doggedly 
kept on his way, whistling an old song to keep up 
¢ his spirits, and looking straight ahead, though all 
the time shaking in his shoes, lest some frisky 
° ghost should attack him from behind. The truth 
; was, after all his boasting, he was as firm a be- 
; liever in such things as any one—as Sven said, 
> those who make the greatest noise are generally 
; the most arrant cowards. 

As he trudged shivering along, the road grew 
more intricate, the shadows deepened around 
him, and the stars twinkled fainter through the 
quivering leaves. A gloomy canopy of black, 
reaching from pole to pole, was slowly ascend- 
ing from the western horizon, and shrouding 
the sky in obscurity; while the sudden rising of 
the wind as it roared through the forest, and 
whirled the dead leaves from the branches filled 
him with an unaccountable dread. He thought 
of all he had heard that night, recalling to mind 
the many sneers he had been guilty of thereon. 
What if these legends should be true ?—what if 
their ghostships should take revenge on his in- 
credulity? His heart fluttered like a wounded 
bird, and his knees would hardly support his 
frame. All at once a sound boomed sullenly 
upon the air, and he gasped as he leaned against 
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a tree; again the sound was heard, floating from 
afar across the night, and reverberating over 
forest and hill. But it was only the distant 
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A moment all was still—and a shriek fearful 
and shrill, curdling the very blood, shot across 
the silence. Then were heard cries of agony, 


clock of the village church striking the hour } the wail of women, che deep, awful oaths of 


of midnight, and with a long deep breath he 
ushered himself upon the sandy common of the 
church. 
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men; and blaze!—like a flash of lightning, a 
troop of horsemen dashed out of the portals of 
the church, swept rushing by as if, on the wings 


The night was now starless, dark and windy. of a whirlwind, and were heard the next minute 


The old church stood in the centre of the waste, } 


3 thundered down the forest. The sounds of their 
$ 


its white walls gleaming in the dusky twilight, 
and the hoary elm trees around it groaning and 
creaking inthe gale. A few ragged clouds swept 
wildly across the zenith; and occasionally the 
wind whistled along the common, or moaned 
sadly in the ruin. He started—a cry, rising on 
the still air, tingled in every nerve of Steadfast. 
It was no more the village clock: and his brain 3 
began to spin around, until he bethought him it 
might be the wail of asrdistant house-dog. Just 
then—good heavens !—a light was seen to twin- 
kle in the furthest casement of the church, now 
streaming out brightly amid the gloom, and then 
flickering fainter and fainter, until it vanished 
altogether. Fora moment Steadfast would have 
fain persuaded himself it was a star; and he 
strove to shake off his mysterious dread by lift- 
ing up a feeble quaver: but the first note had 
searcely risen on the night air, before it was } 
echoed back from the aisles of the church, and } 
a soft, melancholy voice seemed to rise and die 
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clashing their arms and shouting wildly as they 


hoofs, and the crashing of the boughs grew 
fainter and more distant, until they vanished 
altogether across the far off hills. 

It seemed as though this fearful sight, like the 


3 first blow of the malefactor on the wheel, had 


§ 
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taken away all sense of terror from Steadfast. 
He felt himself in the power of these spirits, 
and a desperation came over him. Cold sweats 
stood upon his brow; but his feet no longer fal- 
tered: and driven by an ungovernable impulse, 
he advanced boldly across the common. As he 
turned the angle of the ruined grave-yard wall, 
a train of mourners in white seemed to start up 
from the ground, bearing slowly in their arms 
a lifeless corpse, and vanishing like shadows 
within the blazing portal; while a strain of slow 
and mournful music rose from the old choir, 
and a voice was heard as if muttering a litany 
in some strange tongue. Steadfast slowly 
crept up to the nighest window, and—heaven 
How it 


away, filling the air with unearthly harmony. § save him—looked cautiously within. 
The light once more gleamed from the ruined } amazed the looker-on to see that though the 
casement, shooting its rays this time boldly } church was all in a blaze, the inmates suffered 
across the waste. He would have muttered an } no harm, and he himself shivered with cold. 
adjuration, but his tongue clove to the roof of } Around the ruined altar stood the $roup of 
his mouth—his knees knocked together—his hair } bearers, dressed in the fantastic style of a cen- 


bristled up—and his heart sank withinhim. He ; 
fell at the foot of a tree, for it flashed across his } 
mind, that midnight was the hour for the revels 
of ghosts, and spirits of another world. His 
eyes swam dizzily—his head reeled and danced 
up and down—the church, the light, and the old 
elms started in a race around and around and 
around him :—it seemed as if they never would 
stop. He felt it was all over with him, and he 
closed his eyes with a shudder. 

But he could not long continue so. Suddenly ; 
a clap like thunder was heard nigh him, and 
starting up in dismay, he saw the inside of the 
old ruin all in a flame. How everything had 
changed in those five minutes! The sky was 
pitchy black—the trees were rocking like willow 
wands about=a tall, blasted pine beside the 
church glowed like molten silver—and every 
crack, breach, and window of the ruin blazed 
with the light of noonday seven times bright- 
ened. Strange voices were heard from its midst, 
and unearthly laughter rung out upon the night. 
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tury before, and singing their melancholy ca- 
dence above the pale brow and clasped hands 
of the murdered bride, who beautiful even in 
death, reposed like a statue at their feet, with 
a bunch of withered flowers lying motionless 
on her bosom. A single dark lock crossed her 
cheek, waving anon tremulously in the wind. 
The priest stood at the head of the rude bier, 
chaunting over her a monotonous requiem. 
Just then a rustling sound was heard far off 
across the forest: i drew nigher and nigher, 
and the shouts and tramp of horsemen rose 
upon the quiet air: groans, shrieks, and cries 
for mercy followed; and Steadfast knew it was 
the wizard horsemen, returning with the mur- 
derer, to immolate him beside his innocent 
victim. He shook in every limb, for crash— 
crash—crash along they came. The neighbor- 
ing forest was already tossing and groaning 
with the commotion. In his anxiety to conceal 
himself, he moved quickly aside, and stumbling 
over a stone, uttered an ejaculation. It was his 
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Maker’s name. Instantly he felt himself lifted , 
from the ground—the rumbling of an earthquake ; 
was heard—the old church suddenly grew dark 
as pitch—the walls rocked, the ground opened, 
the trees were uprooted, he was hurled like an } 
arrow through the air, and fell stunned and in- 
sensible at the margin of the adjacent forest. 
When he recovered his senses the sun was 
already an hour high, and he lay at the foot of 
the tree where he had stopped when he first 
beheld the church. <A balmy breeze was float- 
ing by, the dews glistened in the morning sun, 
and the birds chirped and carolled in the thickets. 
He rubbed his eyes—the church was actually un- 
harmed. Not a tree was out of its place, nora 
trace of the mysterious commotion left: but the 
sunbeams played merrily upon the ruined walls; } 
flocks of swallows skimmed twittering about— 
and an early cow, leisurely switching her tail on 
the common, turned her face idly toward the in- 
truder’s step. Steadfast knew not what to think, 
and would have set it all down for a dream, had 
not a stitch in the back and a pain across the 
head warned him of his fall. But not the sim- 
mering of a single blade of grass betokened the 
fire of the night before. Stiff and lame, the be- 
wildered wight limped home, where a high fever 
shut him up in his room for a fortnight. 
Though even Sven discredited some portions 
of Steadfast’s account, and hinted that the good 
man had drank too much cider, and let his wits 
go wool gathering in his sleep, and that even 
his head-ache and the stiffness in his limbs, were 
created by sleeping in the open air on a chill 
autumn hight—yet from that hour to his dying 
day, the whilome sceptic was a firm believer in 
ghosts, and could never be got to pass the old 
church, even at broad noon-day, without a shiver. 
He reformed his life, went out to no more late 
wassail, and thereafter was a pattern to all idle 
good-for-naughts and hen-pecked husbands. 
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THE BURSTING OF TEARS. 
BY HENRY MORFORD. 


I nave taken the lore of Grecian schools, 
I have dwelt with the minds of old, 

I have sought to live by the Cynic rules, 
Have learned to be harsh and cold; 

To think the epicureans fools, q 
And harden my natural mould. 


I have thought no grief could bow me down, 
No sorrow could cloud my eye, 

I have thought I could even grasp a crown 
Bright as the Heaven on high, 

And lose it again without a frown, 
And whistle the bauble by. 





I have thought my own white bosomed girl 
Might grow as false as fair, 

And play with my heart, as I with a curl 
Of her own golden hair, 

And I could be proud as a belted earl, 
And leave her without a prayer. 


were 
soul 


I have thought that Death could take them all 
The dearest of my kind, 

As the faded leaves in Autumn fall 
Leaving not one behind, 

And I could hear the last death call 





With a firm, untroubled mind. 


But I have learned a lesson deep 
In a few short changing years— 

A lesson that over the heart will creep 
When the brightest life appears, 

A lesson that I shall ever keep, 
And that is Taz Burstine or Tears. 


For: I had woven an humble crown 
Of the poet’s poor bay leaves 

Wrought out at night, when the stars went down, 
And woven in Summer eves, 

As poor a wreath as the gartered clown 
In the merry circus weaves. 


But one by one the leaves were shorn 
By envious hands away, 

The crown from my weary brow was torn, 
Not one poor, simple bay 

Was left of all I had won and worn, 
And I wept them many a day. 


My bright eyed girl grew false and cold, 
And change was over her heart, 

She cared no more as she cared of old 
That we were far apart; 

They said she was won by a stranger’s gold, 
And wed to a stranger’s art. : 


And I bowed me down in the very dust, 
And I gave away my pride, 

My heart forgot to hope and trust, 
And I wished that I had died 

Before the hot tears had ever burst 
That on my cheeks were dried. 


And one of the few who loved me well 
Lay down on a dying bed, 

And I saw the death shadow as it fell 
And I pillowed her weary head; 

And I heard them ringing her funeral knell, 
And they told me that she was dead: 


And I have never outlived my grief, 
And I know that I never will; 

I have cast off the pride of the Indian chief 
And the Grecian sages’ skill, 

For they never give the sorrows relief, 
And the heart will not be still. ge- 


And I have learned a lesson de 
That mocks at the Cynic me 

That, chain the heart, and it yet will leap 
And beat to its hopes and fears, 

And that over us all a shadow will creep, 
And that is Tue Burstine or Tears. 
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THE AMBITIOUS WIFE. 


BY MARY DAVENANT. 


‘Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition; 
By that sin fell the angels.” Kina Henry VIII. 


Mrs. Cuarves Ciirrorp was by no means an 
angel, but a very pretty, bright looking little 
woman, who, on the evening my story com- 
mences, was sitting in solitude by her own fire- 
side, awaiting the return of her husband from a 
large dinner party. The apartment she occu- 
pied was a neat parlor, through the half open 
folding door of which you had a glimpse of a 
lawyer’s office beyond, and the light of the solar 
lamp which fell over the rich waving hair and 
attractive form of Mrs. Clifford, while it guided 
her busy fingers in making a garment for one of 
her little girls, showed that the room was neither 
spacious nor elegant, though it had that indescri- 
bable air which refinement and taste can impart 
to the most simple furniture. A large arm chair 
covered with a neat chintz occupied one side of 
the fire, while on the other was a comfortable sofa 
of the same material, before which Mrs. Clifford’s 
work-table was placed. A richly quilted silk dres- 
sing-gown, and a pair of worked slippers sedu- 
lously warming before the glowing fire, showed 
the thoughtful affection with which the absent 
husband would be welcomed from the cold and 
storm without, to the warmth and comforts of 
his home. : 

“My dear Charles! how you startled me,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Clifford, as she was aroused 
from a deep reverie into which she had fallen 
by feeling a strong hand upon her shoulder, and 
a stony cold face near her own—“ strange that 
I did not hear you come in.”? 

**You were dreaming, child, with your eyes 
wide open, for I made noise enough at the door 
knocking the snow off my feet to awaken the 
seven sleepers,”’ said her husband. 

‘Nay, I was not asleep, I was only thinking 
—but how bitter cold you are.” 

‘Wait until I get my slippers and wrapper 
on, and then you shall warm my great cold 
hands with your dear little warm ones. 
that is something like comfort,”? added Charles, 
when having placed himself on the sofa, and 
stretched his long limbs before the fire, he drew 
his wife closely beside him, saying—‘ now con- 
fess, little wife, what you found so pleasant to 
think about that you did not hear your own hus- 
band come into the room?—at your old work, 
building castles in the air—eh, Marianne ?”’ 

‘*Tf I was, Charles, I am sure it is an innocent 
amusement when one is dull and solitary. But 
tell me about your dinner party. You will grant 
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now that I did not exaggerate when I told you 
of all Selina Wentworth’s splendor.”? 

** Splendor indeed !—why I could hardly trust 
to my senses that it was my shabby old school 
fellow, Phil Wentworth, that I saw at the head 
of that sumptuous table—fortune plays strange 
freaks sometimes.”’ ; 

“Strange enough,” sighed Mrs. Clifford, and 
she sighed again when her husband had finished 
his description of the handsome entertainment 
given by his old companion to some highly dis- 
tinguished and fashionable guests. 

*¢ Why do you sigh, Marianne ?” asked Charles, 
*<T hope you are not envious of Selina’s grandeur. 
It is a pity,”? he added laughing, “that Phil did 
not happen to fancy you instead of your friend. 
You would really have enjoyed having all that 
finery about you; but Selina does not appear to 
care for it all.” 

** Now, Charles, you are too provoking!” said 
Mrs. Clifford, her dark eyes flashing as she raised 
her head proudly from her husband’s shoulder. 
‘You know that I never could endure Philip 
Wentworth, and that it is the knowledge that 
he, upstart as he is, has risen above you, that 
galls me as it does. As to Selina she may seem 
to care nothing for style and fashion, as she has 
always seemed to care least about what her heart 
is most set upon—but the quiet triumph that 
lurked in her eye as she took me all through her 
new house, which heaven knows I did not want 
to see, showed plainly enough what she was 
thinking of.” 

“ And what was that ?”? asked Charles. 

** Of how much she had risen above me, to be 
sure—Selina always envied me from my very 
childhood.”? 

** And now you are returning the compliment 
—all very fair, my dear,”’ said Charles laughing. 

“You may laugh as much as you please, 
Charles, but you cannot alter facts. I certainly 
made a far better match than Selina—the whole 
town cried out at hers—and now look at her and 


‘at me.”? 


** You are very much to be pitied, Marianne.” 

** Indeed I sometimes think that I am, living 
as I do in this little cramped up house without 
a single modern improvement or convenience. 
If you only could be persuaded, Charles, to move 
into a better house, where I could have two par- 
lors and you two offices, we should be far more 
comfortable.”’ 

*¢ Comfortable,” said Charles, as he cast his 
eyes round the room—* who could wish for 
greater comfort than this? This little parlor 
is to me a Paradise—it seemed so to you too, 
Marianne, when I brought you here on our 
wedding day, and surely the many happy hours 
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we have passed here since should have endeared sincere affection. The very small portion brought 
it to us both yet more strongly.”” him by his wife, the orphan daughter of a gen- 

© Ah, but we were poor then, Charles, and } tleman of family though not of fortune, had been 
thankful to get any home to call ourown. Now sufficient to furnish their simple establishment, 
we are far better off. Your practise is increas- } and to keep them from the all absorbing anxieties 
ing, and it would increase still more if you were that necessarily attend the young adventurer into 
to.make an appearance better suited to your } the arena of professional life. Charles was hand- 
position in life. Every one says that a lawyer } some, intelligent, industrious, and frugal; his 
who wishes to rise should go into the world and } principles and temper were excellent; in every 
entertain company. I ask you seriously, how is way he deserved success, and he did succeed 





that possible in such a house as this ?”? slowly but surely. 
*‘ We can and do see our friends constantly— After a few years, the death of his father, a 
there is room enough for them.”? lawyer of some eminence, threw into his hands 
“Yes, but strangers—people of importance, ; a large amount of unfinished business, which he 





- who might increase your business connexions completed so entirely to the satisfaction of those 


and help you to rise in your profession,”’ said { concerned that his reputation from that time was 
Marianne. considered as established. But the death of his 
*¢ Bah—nonsense,”’ replied her husband, ‘‘if } parent brought no further accession to his for- 
I rise it must ‘be by my own inherent strength, ? tune. A mother and two sisters were to be pro 
not by such miserable devices as these. Do you } vided for, and to them was left the whole of 
think any one would be the more willing to trust § Mr. Clifford’s property—which, owing to some 
their money in my hands, from seeing me spend } unfortunate investments, was barely enough to 
more than I can afford? As it is, I support my } maintain them in the style to which they were 
family, lay up something at the end of the year ; accustomed—until the death of the former, or 
for a rainy day, and always have a trifle fora } the marriages of the latter, should call for an 
friend in distress. How could I do this were my } equal division of the estate. 
expenses three times as great ?” Mrs. Clifford, the elder, was, however, a hale, 
*¢ By your increased practise,’? persisted Ma- } healthy woman; and of the marriage of the sis- 
rianne. ‘There is young Kinsman—since he } ters there seemed no prospect, as both were now 
has been in that handsome house they say he } turned of thirty, and had always been singularly 
has had an immense accession of business. For } indifferent to what by many is considered the 
my sake, Charles—for the sake of your children, } great object of woman’s existence. 
do try the experiment. It is easy to retrench if Charles had acquiesced entirely in this dispo- 
we do not find it answer. You do not know, } sition of his father’s property, and received with 
you cannot conceive how much my comfort and $ thankfulness the valuable library, which together 
happiness depend upon it.” with a small legacy, was all which had been be- 
Charles Clifford wavered. Much that was $ queathed him. Until now Marianne had fully 
said by his wife was perfectly true. His house } agreed with him. She had been so happy in her 
was small and inconvenient; often of late he had } quiet home, absorbed in affectionate cares for 
felt the want of another office; it was an advan- } her husband and the three sweet children who 
tage to a man to increase his connexions and to } had filled her house and her heart with joy, that 
show that he had risen in his profession—all this } no room had been left for envious repinings, 
he could not gainsay. The wife saw her advan- } until the removal of one whose portion in life 
tage, and pushed it to the uttermost, and before } she had hitherto considered far inferior to her 
retiring to rest that night, Charles, who laugh § own, into a position much more brilliant, had 
though he might at his wife’s folly, had not } called into action the latent evil of her nature. 
been a little struck by the great social eleva- It is true that Marianne Clifford had from her 
tion achieved by his parvenue school fellow Mr. } childhood been accustomed to move amongst 
Wentworth, and whose imagination was capti- } those far her superiors in wealth, but it was 
vated by the idea of his own pretty wife presi- } among such as appeared to have an inherent 
ding over an establishment of equal elegance, } right to it. There had been no evident transi- 
promised her that he would atleast think seriously | tion’ from a humble to an exalted position as 
upon the subject. was now the case; and it was not until accom- 
Seldom, perhaps, had greater domestic hap- } panying Selina Wentworth through the splendid 
piness been enjoyed by any than had fallen to } establishment that owned her for its mistress— 
the lot of Charles Clifford before the demon of } she whom Marianne had always pitied as poor 
worldly ambition had taken possession of his } Selina,’? and who on her marriage with one far 
wife’s spirit. He had married young and from ° her inferior in condition, had not even been able 
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to go to house-keeping—that she felt the evil 
spirit knocking hard for entrance to her door. 

Instead of struggling against the intruder, Ma- 
rianne gave him a ready entrance, garnished the 
abode for his reception, cherished him, dwelt upon 
his suggestions, until they become her thought by 
day and her dream by night, and finally led her 
husband under the same malignant influence. 

From the night we have spoken of, when a 
long evening of solitary reverie upon the sug- 
gestions of the tempter had given Marianne un- 
wonted zeal and success in pleading the cause 
she had at heart, it was astonishing to observe 
how greatly a perception of the inconveniences 
of their house increased upon both the husband 
and the wife. Charles found he was in the most 
positive need of two offices; Marianne that it 
was impossible to live without two parlors—a 
dining-room was indispensable, and their cham- 
bers were so distressingly small. A thousand 
absolutely necessary things that had never before 
been thought of, were now constantly missed 
and coveted. In short, before a month was out, 
Charles announced to his mother and sisters that 
his house was perfectly uninhabitable, and that 
while he was about moving he thought he would 
purchase a good house, as it was all important 
for a lawyer to be permanently settled. 

‘Have you a house in view?” asked his 
mother. 

“Why not exactly—Anson’s would suit us 
admirably, but he asks too much for it.” 

** Anson’s!”? exclaimed both mother and sis- 
ters in amazement, and the former added— 
“why, Charles, can you afford to live in a house 
like that ?”? 

**As to living,”? replied the son, ‘‘one can 
live as economically in a large house as in a 
small one. We do not intend to alter our style 
of living in the least, except perhaps in giving 
a dinner now and then, which I never could do 
with any comfort in the old rat hole I am in 
now.”? 

‘¢ But the furniture, Charles,’ said one of his 
sisters, **it would take a little fortune to furnish 
that house suitably.’ 

‘* Not at all—we must get new carpets, which 
we want at any rate, and perhaps a sofa and 
some tables and chairs—five or six hundred 
dollars will do that, and that I can very well 
afford—but I am not thinking of Anson’s, I tell 
you, the price is too high.” 

**T am glad to hear it,”? said Mrs. Clifford. 
‘*‘T trust that both Marianne and yourself have 
too much sense to enter upon the dangerous ex- 
periment of living beyond your means.” 

‘* Never fear for me, mother,” said the son. 

But Mrs. Clifford knew human nature too 
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well not to have fears. She saw that Charles 
had set his heart upon the elegant establishment 
of Mr. Anson, and when a few weeks afterward 
he told her that after looking at a dozen others 
he found none that suited him so well, and had, 
therefore, concluded on the purchase, she only 
sighed and said nothing. 4 

Do not sigh, mother,’? said Charles, ‘it is 
a perfectly safe investment, and the terms are 
made very easy to me. I have paid down but 
three thousand dollars, and I have saved more 
than that. I must only work the harder to pay 
the rest. It is a good thing for a young man to 
have such an object in view.”? Mrs. Clifford 
made no reply. 

Mr. Anson’s house was about three times too 
large for the family who were now to occupy 
it. There were two fine offices, two spacious 
parlors, a dining-room, and more than a dozen 
chambers. Part of the latter were to be left 
vacant, and while the workmen were busy put- 
ting the house into complete order, Mr. Clifford 
and his wife occupied every moment the former 
could spare from his business in looking about 
and deciding upon the furnishing of the rest. 

At first nothing but what was absolutely ne- 
cessary was to be purchased. They would get 
but few things, but those very handsome, and 
then go on by degrees as they could afford it. 
Both had a secret consciousness they were doing 
an imprudent thing, but they were resolved to do 
it in the most prudent possible manner. What 
was, therefore, the consternation of both, when 
after ranging far and wide through the most 
celebrated marts of the luxuries they were in 
quest of, to find their five or six hundred dollars 
had swelled to a thousand, and this did not ins 
clude the half of what they zow discovered they 
needed. 

‘You must give up your Saxony carpets, 
Marianne, and get Brussels as we at first in- 
tended, and substitute mahogany and haircloth 
for your rose-wood and satin furniture,’ said 
Charles. 

‘It would be a thousand pities to do so,” 
replied his wife. ‘* Recollect, Charles, we are 
to be fixed there for the rest of our lives, and 
Saxony carpets will wear as long again as Brus- 
sels. Then how would hair furniture look with 
those expensive chandeliers and gilt mouldings?”’ 

*‘ The chandeliers did not cost me a cent you 
know, Marianne—Anson threw them into the 
bargain to induce me to take the house, as we 
had no gas fixtures of our own.” 

“True, but as they are there, we must have 
other things to suit them,”’ said Marianne. 

‘Yes, if we can pay for them.”? 

‘Oh, we need not pay for them until the end 
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of the year, you are sure to be able to afford it 
then.”? 

*“T am sure of no such thing, Marianne, and 
I will not begin by plunging myself so deeply into 
debt—so you must hit upon some other plan.”’ 

“If aunt Harris would only die and leave me 
the legacy she has always promised me, we 
might get all we want—the poor old soul has 
but little enjoyment of her life at any rate.” 

*‘ The ¢ poor old soul’ will hardly die to please 
you, Marianne.” 

**Your mother might help us if she would. 
For my’part I think your father’s will was a 
most unfair one. If he had left you an equal 
share of his property, as he ought to have done, 
we would be perfectly comfortable. There is 
no chance now of our ever getting it—your 
mother is as likely to live as ourselves, and the 
girls will never marry—it almost looks as if they 
remained single to spite us.”’ 

*‘Stop, Marianne,” said her husband, with 
unwonted sternness—‘ wiil you grudge to your 
aunt and my mother their existence, and to my 
sisters their means of existence for the sake of 
fine carpets and chairs? We were comfortable 
and happy too before these ambitious notions 
entered our brains—God grant we may be equally 
so after it,”? and Charles left the room, shutting 
his office door behind him in a way that showed 
him to be really angry. 

His wife stood for a moment completely 
abashed at this first symptom of the deterio- 
ration of her moral sense. But she did not 
alter her conduct in the least, and Charles, 
whose weakness lay in his strong affection, 
was easily persuaded to yield to all her wishes. 
- The expensive furniture was bougbt to be paid 
for when they could afford it, and they soon 
took possession of their handsome house. 

It is to be questioned whether pleasure or 
pain most preponderated, when, after all was 
arranged, Mrs. Clifford looked round her spa- 
cious rooms, and contrasted the few, though 
elegant articles they contained, with the rich 
profusion of costly furniture that crowded the 
parlors of Mrs. Wentworth. 

*¢Tt seemed,” as she observed to her husband, 
“as if after all the expense they had gone to, 
they had done nothing—positively nothing. The 
walls were so bare without either mirrors or cur- 
tains, and the sofas and chairs and tables seemed 
as though they had quarrelled, they stood so far 
apart,’? and Marianne had just resolved to put 
all that had originally been intended for both 
rooms into one, and to shut up the other until 
they grew richer; when the much desired death 
of her aunt put her in possession of a legacy of 
five thousand dollars. 
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Here was cause for thankfulness! No tear of 
genuine sorrow was shed over the inanimate 
remains of one who from her earliest childhood 
until now had lavished kindness and affection 
upon her orphan niece. The past was all for- 
gotten in eagerness to avail herself of the pre- 
sent good. 

Mrs. Clifford could now outshine Mrs. Went- 
worth, not only in the size of her apartments, 
but in the perfection of their appointments; and 
though the legacy she expected from her aunt 
had always been intended to be invested for a 
future provision for her little girls, she imme- 
diately devoted it to that desirable object. 

Aunt Harris’ well saved thousands were soon 
converted into mirrors, curtains, China, plate and 
furniture of the most costly description. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Clifford were persons of real taste. 
There was none of the vulgar show and gaudy 
ornament so grating to the eye of taste in Mrs. 
Wentworth’s parvenue abode. All was rich and 
massive in material, and beautiful in form, and 
when Mrs. Clifford, as soon as her mourning 
was over, favored a select and highly exclusive 
circle of. the fashionable world with a sumptu- 
ous entertainment, all was pronounced by these 
leaders of the ton to be “in perfect keeping— 
just what it ought to be.” 

‘*Has Mr. Clifford a large private fortune ?” 
said a distinguished stranger who was present 
to Mrs. Wentworth. ‘I knew his father well, 
but was not aware he had left a large property.” 

‘Oh, dear, no,”? simpered Mrs. Wentworth, 
“the left very little, just enough for his widow 
to live upon. Mr. Charles Clifford has made 
his own fortune.” 

**Made a fortune at the bar already!” said 
Mr. Y **He has been singularly success- 
ful—he does not look more than thirty, and this 
is the establishment of a millionaire. Perhaps 
his wife was wealthy—she certainly looks like 
one used to move in an atmosphere of luxury.”? 

“Oh, dear, no,” reiterated Selina, “she had 
little or nothing, nor he either, I believe, if 
the truth was told. They lived for years in a 
little bit of a house in Street, and it is not 
more than a year since they moved here and set 
out so grandly. He has a good practice to be 
sure, but Mr. Wentworth says it is ‘up like a 
rocket and down like a stick.” 

*T trust not,” said Mr. Y with feeling, 
as he turned from his uncongenial companion 
to contemplate the fine countenance and noble 
bearing of Charles and the elegant figure of his 
wife, so well suited to the scene over which they 
were presiding. ‘If ever truth and honor dwelt 
in a human face I see them there,” thought Mr. 
Y , as he turned from the one and bent his 
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scrutinizing gaze upon the other. ‘ Poor young 
people! like too many in our prosperous country, 
they are beginning at the wrong end—but I see 
the wife is at the bottom of it all.” 

At first to all outward seeming Charles Clif- 
ford’s experiment succeeded well. His business 
increased, his influence extended, his society was 


courted, and his success was wondered at. True, 


he gtew care-worn and anxious, and soon lost 
the clear, calm, open brow that looked as though 
it could have defied the storms of fate; but this 
was ascribed by his wife and others to the pres- 
sure of business, to which he devoted himself 
with such unremitting assiduity. He had now 
no leisure, or what is worse, no inclination for 
the simple home relaxations once so refreshing 
to his wearied spirit. Thanks to his cheerless 
furnace, there was now no bright fireside by 
which to linger, and thanks to the vortex of 
gaiety into which she soon was plunged, no fond 
wife ever beside it to beguile him into a forget- 
fulness of his many anxieties. 

As it often happens, the much coveted legacy 
from her aunt had proved anything but a bles- 
sing to Marianne Clifford. It had supplied her 
at a most critical moment in her career with the 
means of gratifying a feeling degrading to her 
nature—that of vying with another in show— 
and by accustoming her for the time to a pro- 
fuse expenditure, and surrounding her with the 
appearance of wealth, had led her to forget her 
own real position, as the wife of a man strug- 
gling for a maintenance, even more entirely 
than any one about her. 

The unhappy effects of this were soon appa- 
rent. Habits of self-indulgence took the place 
of the wholesome self-denial of her earlier life; 
these like the daughters of the horse-leech were 
ever crying, ‘give, give”? to the harrassed hus- 


band; mutual heart-burnings were the result; ‘ 
until the domestic intercourse once so pure a { 


source of pleasure to both, was now little sought 
after or cared for by either. With all her strug- 


gles to outshine her more wealthy neighbors, } 


Mrs. Clifford was doomed to various mortifica- 
tions, often, it is true, the result of her own 
morbid sensitiveness on the subject; this embit- 
tered the enjoyment of her triumphs, and made 
her, with every means of happiness within her 
reach, an irritable, discontented woman. 

‘I believe from my soul a curse rests upon 
this house,” said Charles, one morning (some 
seven years from the commencement of our 
story) after looking despairingly over a pile of 
household bills. ‘I have scarcely had a happy 
day since I entered it. Every year I am plung- 
ing more and more deeply in debt. I feel my 
health breaking, my wife is unhappy, and my 
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children are getting reared in habits of self-in- 
dulgence, which will unfit them sadly for. the 
poverty which must be their portion—something 
must be done, and that speedily.” 

After walking for some time up and down the 
room, Charles hastened to his wife’s chamber, 
whom he found stretched languidly on a sofa, 
absorbed apparently in painful reflections. He 
drew a chair beside her in silence, and after a 
few moments said— 

*¢Have you thought, Marianne, of what I said 
to you last evening ?” 

“Indeed I have thought of but ligtle else, 
Charles—such confidences as that are sure to 
make an impression.” 

‘I want them to make an impression, Ma- 
rianne. The time has come that I have so long 
been anticipating—we must retrench our ex- 
penses.”? 

¢ But I don’t know how we can retrench them. 
I am sure I do not buy a thing I can possibly do 
without, or keep a servant more than is abso- 
Iutely necessary. I do not see why you ask me 
to retrench—but that is always the way with 
men—we poor women must make all the sacri- 
fices. I gave up my trip to Saratoga to please 
you, and have suffered for it ever since.” 

“Once you did not think a trip to Saratoga 
“one of the necessaries of life—nor six servants, 
nor a thousand other things I could name—and 
heaven knows both you and I were happier then 
than we have been since! But that is nothing 
to the purpose—retrench we must. I neither 
can nor will live any longer at the rate we have 
done. Six months interest is now due on the 
mortgage upon this house—I have not the money 
to pay it, and a pile of household bills below will 
‘ take every cent I have in bank. The constant 
anxiety I suffer about money matters is killing 
me by inches, and unfitting me for business—if 
I were to die to-morrow my children would be 
beggars—I have determined to sell this house 
and go into a small one.” 

‘Sell this house !’? screamed his wife, starting 
from her sofa. ‘* Anything but that, Charles! 
—what would the world say ?—you would be 
ruined utterly by such a step—we can econo- 
’ mize in a thousand other ways—take the chil- 

dren from school—dismiss our man servant— 
> anything rather than make such a confession of 

poverty’—and Mrs. Clifford wrung her hands 

and burst into an agony of tears. 
Her husband was much moved. 





*¢ My poor 
Marianne!”? he said—and are you indeed so 
wedded to the trappings that surround you 
that the well being of your husband and your 
children are nothing when weighed against 
them ?”? 
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‘It is for your sake and theirs that I oppose 
so rash a step. You will lose station, business, 
everything—can you not borrow the paltry sum 
you stand in need of ?” 

*‘ And next year borrow more—as I have been 
doing for years past ?” 

*¢‘ But there must be ways and means. Where 
is the money you recovered for Linnard ?”’ 

In bank, where it ought to be, awaiting his 
return from India.” 

**But he will not return for six months at 
least—why not use it until then ?” 

** Marianne do you know what you are doing ? 
—asking me to violate my professional honor ?”” 

“Other men are not so scrupulous.” 

‘Great God!”? said Charles, starting from his 
seat—‘‘and has it come to this ?—does the wife 
of my bosom tempt me to stain my time honored 
name, and leave a heritage of infamy to my chil- 
dren? No, Marianne—after this, we take no 
further counsel together. I will still hold fast 
to my integrity.” 

In a few days the house was advertised for 
sale, and Mrs. Clifford took to her bed and 
would neither see nor speak to her unhappy 
husband. She was aroused from it, however, 
by an unexpected stroke. Her son—her only 
son—a lovely boy of ten years of age, was 
seized with a sudden illness, which bore him 
rapidly to the grave, where he had scarcely 
been laid when the same malady attacked his 
broken-hearted father. 

Distressed, helpless, hopeless, Mrs. Clifford 
sat in mute despair beside her husband’s bed. 
His vacant eye did not recognize her, while his 
wandering tongue betrayed how deeply she had 
wounded the spirit now apparently forsaking its 
earthly tenement. His pathetic calls upon the 
wife whom he fancied had deserted him in his 
hour of need—his tender appeals to their earlier, 
happier days—his dread of some mighty woe 
that threatened to overwhelm him—all pierced 
like a two-edged sword upon the conscience of 
the stricken listener, and in her despair she cried 
to the heaven that seemed to have forsaken her 
for ** mercy !—mercy !”? 

And heaven was merciful to the repentant 
wife, to whom the nothingness of all she had 
been struggling to attain was now fully revealed. 
Her husband was restored to her prayers, and 
with a renewed heart and a thankful spirit Ma- 
rianne Clifford prepared to meet the reverse of 
fortune her own selfish ambition had brought. 

A small but comfortable residence Was soon 
ready to receive them, to which not one article 
of their splendid furniture was suffered to be 
removed. The sale of this, togetlier with the 
house he so long had called his, enabled Mr. 
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Clifford to discharge the debts that had so bur- 
thened him, and with a lightened heart and an 
unsullied conscience he was soon absorbed in 
professional labors. 

Of course “‘ the world,”? whose favor and ap- 
plause Mr. and Mrs. Clifford had endeavored to 
purchase at so costly a price, was by no means 
surprised at this denouement. All were eager 
to prove their own sagacity by declaring they 
had always forseen how it would end—every 
one ‘could see that the Cliffords were living 
too fast.”” Some, it is true, were kind enough 
to regret Mrs. Clifford’s delightful parties, and 
her husband’s capital dinners, but one and all 
joined in the full chorus of blame that resounded 
from all sides. Mrs. Wentworth repeated with 
triumph her husband’s prophecy of ‘up like a 
rocket and down like a stick,”? which he, poor 
man, did not seem to enjoy with his former re- 
lish. 

The reason was soon too apparent. Mr. 
Wentworth made a most dishonorable failure. 
Capital he had never possessed, both credit and 
character now were gone, and he, therefore, 
thought the best thing to be done was to go 
after them, no one knew whither—leaving his 
wife to stem alone the torrent of woe that swept 
upon her and her helpless family. 

‘Thank God, Marianne, we stopped when 
we did,” said Charles Clifford, as he joined his 
wife and daughters on the evening after these 
distressing events had transpired. * A few years 
more of the miserable degradation of acting the 
rich man might have blunted my moral sense as 
it has done poor Wentworth’s. No man’s prin- 
ciples are safe when he gives himself up to the 
guidance of a false ambition.”’ 

True,” sighed Mrs. Clifford—* nor woman’s 
either.”? 
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Sprine is coming!—Spring is coming, 
With its birds and rosy flowers; 
Spring is coming!—Spring is coming, 
With its life-awakening showers: 
Then, the earth will cease its sadness, 
Loosed from Winter’s icy chain; 
Nature’s pulse will beat for gladness, 
As she smiles from hill and plain. 


Spring is coming !—Spring is coming, 
With its sweetly humming bees; 
Spring is coming!—Spring is coming, 
With its dews and balmy breeze? 
Oh! the birds in music greeting, 
Then will breathe a welcome strain, 
And the heart, with rapture beating, 
Echo back the song again. 
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added to her deep sense of wrong a feeling of 
self-degradation that humbled her to the dust; 
she could not hear that light footfall without 
a shudder. When the door opened softly, and 
Eleanor, flushed and eager, glided into the cham- 
ber, the wretched woman started up and turned 


THE LADY MARY. 
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CHAPTER Iv. 


‘Think ’st thou existence doth depend on Time? 


It doth; but actions are our epochs: mine fiercely upon her. 
Have made my days and nights a ‘Leave me!”? she exclaimed, pointing with 
Endless and all alike, as sands on the shore, 


her finger toward the door. ‘I know that he 
33 has come—I know that you are eager to depart. 

AGatn we introduce our readers to the Lady ; Have no fear, your wild amibition shall be grati- 
Mabel’s chamber: dim it was, as usual, and a } fied!”? 
sort of dusty gloom hung around the massive Another person might have been taken by 
furniture. Everything bore the usual aspect of } surprise by the vehement address, but Eleanor 
past grandeur and present neglect. joined to her most stubborn will a degree of 

The Lady Mabel sat in her huge state-chair } craft seldom found save in the old age of a 
grasping an arm with each hand, while she bent } wicked man. Her face instantly took an ex- 
forward listening. She scarcely breathed, her } pression of wounded affection : tears gathered in 
face, and the faded hands, strained hard upon } her eyes, and she drew meekly back, closing the 
the chair-arm, were colorless as marble. How } door after her. A moment’s thoughtful pause, 
much of emotion can be depicted by perfect still- ’ and gliding along the wall she entered the cur- 
ness was proven by the look and position of that } tained recess of Lady Mabel’s chamber through 
strange woman. the door in the wall, and breathlessly listened 

A cavalcade had just entered the court. Lady ;} to what might pass within. 

Mabel was by the window when it came up, and The Lady Mabel gazed after her child an 
saw in the midst Sir Thomas Boleyn. After the instant, and sat down still retaining the same 
first keen glance a film came over her eyes: her § stern expression of countenance, and in nothing 
strength gave way. The agonizing feelings of softened by the meek bearing which the young 
twenty years before came back—the love—the ; creature had assumed. With all the sensations 
hate—the shame held in abeyance so long, re- } of wrong and bitter shame raging in her breast, 
turned to her heart like the rush of a torrent. } she had no room for gentle or motherly regrets. 
She staggered toward that huge chair, sunk into } It required all her strength to meet the interview 
the attitude which we have described, and there ; which had been forced upon her by that daugh- 
still and motionless waited his coming. ter’s unscrupulous ambition. 

She heard the cavalcade dismount, and could At last she heard footsteps upon the stone 
distinguish his footstep from the rest as he turned { gallery without: footsteps that dissipated the 
toward the modern halls of the castle. The sound } Jittle blood which passion had sent to her cheek, 
shot through her heart like an arrow, a streak of and aroused all the pride and strength of her 
crimson darted across her forehead, and she bent } nature. She arose calmly—or apparently so— 
more earnestly forward, waiting for a tone of his and stood up to receive her visitor. She did not 
voice. For that instant Lady Mabel was a girl ; see when the door opened—she did not know 
again, her wrongs forgotten, her soul in a wild how Sir Thomas Boleyn approached her. Yet 
tumult, startled back to her youth by the sound } she had moved forward to receive him—her 
of a footstep that had so long since aroused the hand was in his, and he had uttered some words 
pulses of her young life. But as the footstep died | before her vision became clear enough to take 
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away, a train of cold, bitter memories came back, 3 in his position. His tact and his voice gave her 
and her heart closed again as if a block of marble ? a sensation of pain. She drew her hand gently 
had been rolled against it. away from his, and motioned that he should sit 
Minute after minute passed by, and still the } down, urging the request with a few courteous 
Lady Mabel listened, never changing her atti- } words. The tumult of her feelings had in no 
tude, never drawing a full breath. At length ? degree abated, and yet her manner was not only 
she heard a footstep in the passage, the light ¢ gentle, but full of grace. 
step of a girl. It was Eleanor coming eagerly Sir Thomas was outwardly far more agitated 
up to urge her unhappy mother on in the painful than the lady, his lofty figure seemed to have 
task which awaited her. Lady Mabel knew it, ; lost the courteous ease natural to it, his fine 


and for that instant a sensation of absolute hate } features were terribly disturbed, and after one 
shot through her veins: that young creature with { earnest glance’on the changed face before him, 
the memories of shame connected with her, had ? he turned his gaze upon the various objects in 
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the room, evidently surprised and pained by their 
sombre aspect. At length he moved toward the 
large chair and was about to sit down. 

*€ Not there!’ said Lady Mabel quickly: ‘not 
there,’ and she moved a stiff, high-backed seat, 
with acushion of tarnished leather hastily toward 
him. 

Sir Thomas sat down and placed his cap upon 
the table, where its dark plume swept across the 
huge book with silver clasps, which always lay 
within reach of the lady’s hand. Lady Mabel ob- 
served this, and it seemed to give rise to a new 
train of thought, a faint shudder crept through 
her frame, and lifting the book in her arms she 
removed it to another table. Sir Thomas fol- 
lowed her movements with his eyes, and seemed 
to be mournfully conscious of the changes in her 
person: though younger by several years than 
himself, she appeared waning into age: lines 
were begun to be forcibly traced upon her fore- 
head, and in her jet black tresses was many a 
silver thread, never worn there by the steady 
finger of time. 

“You sent for me!” said Sir Thomas in a low 
voice, as Lady Mabel placed herself on a chair 
by the table, and lifting his dark eyes earnestly 
to her face, he seemed by their deprecating glance 
to solicit her charity and forbearance. Lady 
Mabel turned her large eyes full upon him, she 
was surprised by the humility of his manner. 
Touched to the heart by the sound of his voice, 
her lips began to tremble, and she drew a hand 
across her eyes to sweep away the mist that was 
gathering there. 

Sir Thomas saw her agitation and spoke again. 

**I had been led to believe,”’ he said, still in 
a suppressed voice, “that you had long since 
retired from the world: that you had taken reli- 
gious vows, but for this belief I had not waited 
for a summons to your presence. It is now 
almost fifteen years since I have received tidings 
of you!”? 

** And in those fifteen years have you been 
happy ?” said Lady Mabel, turning her eyes full 
upon him, those large, elegant eyes, that still 
retained all the splendor of their youth. 

Sir Thomas answered her by a painful smile 
and shook his head. 

‘IT knew—l knew that it would be thus,” 
cried Lady Mabel, clasping her hands as if in 
joy that he had suffered like herself. ‘In my 
solitude here, in this long life of bitter thoughts 
I have felt that you suffered with me. Every 
sluggish pulse of my heart told me that!?? 

**And now that we have met, both having 
suffered deeply for the past,” said Sir Thomas: 
“now that we have met, is there no hopes that 
I may atone for the one treacherous act of my 
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youth? Is there no hopes that you, Mabel—the 
only woman, strange as it may seem, whom I 
have ever loved—may be won to forgiveness ?”? 

Lady Mabel sat aghast—her lips parted—her 
eyes open wide, and wild with surprise. Sir 
Thomas took her hand, and with a gesture of 
deep humility pressed it to his lips. . 

“*T am free, Mabel; she to whom I gave your 
place in my home is no more. Our youth has 
gone, but is there no happiness beyond youth? 
I know that I have sinned—that I have wronged 
you beyond all hopes of atonement—I have flung 
away twenty years of your life—but I was not 
happy—the consciousness of my treason always 
hung around me. Ah, Mabel, you in this inno- 
cent solitude, mourning over your wrongs, suf- 
fering and sad, can have no idea of my remorse 
for the sorrow that my wicked union with another 
has brought upon you—while you have spent a 
life of solitary and pious suffering, my existence 
was one fever of remorse. Mabel—Mabel How- 
ard, forgive me—and be my wife!” 

Lady Mabel started up, her eyes luminous with 
joy, her lips scarlet, and her cheeks glowing like 
roses beaten bya storm. She reached her clasped 
hands toward him—those thin, pale hands—how 
they quivered and shook. A wild smile broke 
over her face, and she fell, not to the earth, for 
Sir Thomas Boleyn caught her in hisarms. The 
large tears rolled one by one down his cheek, and 
fell like consecrated water upon her head: his 
tall form trembled beneath her weight like a 
reed, and his heart throbbed till its pulsations 
might have been counted through the rich folds 
of his superb tunic. 

**Mabel—Mabel! Is this forgiveness?” he 
murmured, bending over her, and yet without 
daring to touch even a wandering tress with his 
lips—** say that it is forgiveness!” 

A thrill, he could not tell whether of joy or 
pain, ran through the form that he held—a sob, 
another, and another burst from those quivering 
lips, and the broad eye-lids trembled like rose 
petals on a wave, they were so agitated by the 
tears that rushed under them—for that one mo- 
ment Lady Mabel washappy. Twenty years of 
suffering and wrong were dashed aside by the 
first throb of a heart that had so sinned against 
her. One moment of forgetfulness—alas, this 
was all that her own sin had left to the unhappy 
Lady Mabel. She lay upon his bosom, her form 
cireled by his arms, her head upon his heart, half 
delirious and supremely happy. 

You will be my wife, Mabel—you do not 
hate me altogether. You will be my wife!’’ 

Then came the memory of her own sin, quick, 
sharp and terrible, striking upon her heart like 
the fang of a serpent. She started up pale as 
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death, and shuddering in every limb—* mother 
of heaven, what is this—what is this ?”’ she cried, 
sinking to the floor, and burying her face amid 
the drapery of her robe. 

Sir Thomas bent over her; he would have 
lifted her in his arms, but she grovelled closer 
to the floor and shrunk from liim. 

Eleanor Howard witnessed this scene from 
her hiding-place in the recess, deeply agitated, 
for her own fate was involved in what was pas- 
sing; she listened to every word, and marked 
each gesture through an opening in the old 
drapery. The conversation had taken a turn 
which she could not have anticipated: she was 
confused, and all her thoughts were flung into 
disarray. One instant she was ready to rush out 
and protest against the Lady Mabel’s listening 
to any terms of reconciliation from Sir Thomas. 
The next she would make a vain effort to cal- 
culate the results to herself were this reconci- 
liation to become inevitabie. When her mother 
fell to the floor, stung with the bitter agony of 
her shame, the young girl could erdure the scene 
no longer, and darting through the private door, 
she rushed up to the battlements breathless with 
contending feelings. 

Once in the fresh air and quite alone, Eleanor 
sat down to collect her thoughts; but it was some 
moments before the confusion of her ideas could 
be composed to anything like order. She walked 
up and down the ramparts: she stood minutes 
together plunged in disjointed thought. All at 
once a new apprehension seemed to strike her. 

‘She must not—she will not tell him that,”’ 
burst from her lips, and darting down the turret 
stair-case, she glided with a quick but noiselese 
tread into her hiding-place again, determined 
to rush out and prevent the confession, should 
the Lady Mabel attemnt to expose the story of 
her shame to Sir Thomas Boleyn. 

Eleanor was too late; she saw it the moment 
her eyes fell through the Joop-hole in the old 
damask. Her mother stood up, supporting her- 
self by the table—her face was turned away, but 
Eleanor could see by the shrinking of her limbs, 
by the pale hands and neck, that all had been 
told. Still with a last hope she turned her glance 
upon Sir Thomas. Never was change ina human 
countenance more strongly marked. His fine fea- 
tures were contracted, and a thousand conflicting 
feelings, all painful and bitter, were written upon 
them. He did not once turn his eyes toward the 
shrinking form before him, but bent them to the 
earth, and thus two beings who might have been 
the sunlight of each others existence, stood face 
to face, neither daring to look upon the other. 
Ah, sin, sin, thou art a terrible humbler of the 
proud, human heart! 
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At length Lady Mabel spoke, but oh, how 
changed was her voice. It scarcely arose above 
a whisper, and there was something heart thril- 
ling in its tone of deep humiliation. 

**You will not refuse my child the shelter of 
your roof??? she said; ‘she is young, the soli- 
tude of this place depresses her!’? * 

*T can refuse you nothing, Mabel Howard,” 
said Sir Thomas, in a constrained voice, and 
without raising his eyes. ‘If you desire it this 
child shall go with me to Blickling; and now is 
there aught else that you would ask of me??? 

Nothing,” said Lady Mabel—* nothing!’’ 
and her eyelids trembled as if she had made an 
effort to look upon him but could not. 

Sir Thomas paused: he seemed striving to 
conquer some stubborn repugnance that had 
taken possession of him. 

‘© We may not meet again,” he said at length, 
drawing a pace toward her. ‘Let us strive to 
part in peace, Mabel,’? and after a moment of 
hesitation, Sir Thomas held-out his hand. 

Lady Mabe! saw the motion, but though her 
hand shook like an aspen she did not attempt 
to extend it, and he seemed relieved that it was 
so. There was another interval of silence, and 
then Sir Thomas took his cap from the table. 

** All that you have or may desire of me I will 
do,” he said; ‘and now farewell! Let you— 
let the young Jady be in readiness to depart in 
two hours.”? 

‘In two hours,” repeated the Lady Mabel 
faintly—* yes, in two hours she will be ready.” 

Sir Thomas moved toward the door, but some 
powerful feeling seemed to conquer him, and he 
turned back. 

**Oh, Mabel—Mabel, must we part thus!” he 
cried, seizing her hand and wringing it in his. 
** With what hopes I came hither!—how strong 
and ardent was .my wish to atone for the past. 
You are avenged, Mabel Howard—you are 
avenged to the utmost. Farewell!?’ 

He dropped her hand and was gone. Lady 
Mabel stood -motionless till the sound of his 
footsteps died away on the gallery, then her pale 
features became convulsed, her arms drooped 
heavily down, and staggering toward the bed 
she fell forward upon it, smothering a groan 
that broke from her heart in the dark drapery. 
That moment Eleanor glided from the recess 
and bent over the unhappy woman. 

€ Mother !”” 

The word made Lady Mabel start to her feet. 
It fell hatefally upon her ear, arousing, as it were 
by a single tone, all the womanhood of her nature 
into revolt against the sin that had given her the 
name of “ mother;”’ for an instant she felt as if 
by casting that young creature off she might free 
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herself from the load of humiliation that was 
crushing the very heart in her bosom.- Tortured 
by these contending emotions, she turned like a 
lioness at bay before her child, but the humble air 
—the look of affright with which the young girl 
recoiled from her, struck the unhappy woman 
with another quick revulsion of feeling. 

‘¢ Leave me, Eleanor,” she said, while an ex- 
pression of unutterable grief came over her fea- 
tures, from which all traces of anger was swept 
away—‘leave me, I have suffered much, and 
am very weak. In two hours you must be ready 
to départ. Come then, and such blessings as I 
have the power to give are yours—now help me 
to lie down, I am growing faint!” 

Lady Mabel tottered back against the bed and 
fell upon it. Eleanor composed the robe around 
her, and put back the hair from her temples, 
for she was gasping for breath—after a little 
her eyes closed, and but for a faint shudder that 
now and then ran through her frame, she might 
have seemed asleep or insensible. In this state 
Eleanor left her unhappy parent and went out 
to make preparations for her journey. 

Several times during the next two hours 
Eleanor sought the Lady Mabel’s chamber. At 
last she came forth in tears and much agitated 
with her travelling dress on, and a black velvet 
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mask in her hand. She paused in the stone ' 
gallery a moment to fasten on the mask that it ; 


might conceal her flushed eyes, ard muttered 
to herself, ‘‘ thank the Saints, he does not know 


all—she did not betray my father in this new fit ; 


of contrition.” 


The young girl then descended ° 


to the court where Sir Thomas Boleyn and his » 


retainers were waiting for her. 
ready caparisoned, and Sir Thomas motioned 
one of his servitors to lift her to the saddle as 
she joined the cavalcade. 

Eleanor bit her lip at this fancied slight, and 


A palfry stood } 
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missive closely written, and burnt over every 
page with the fierce selfishness of its writer, 
Eleanor Howard. We give a few extracts. 
“Tam here, my mother: here in Blickling, 
sharing the same room, sleepirfg in the same 
bed with Sir Thomas Boleyn’s daughter. She 
is very beautiful, and her beauty is of a kind 
that one seldom sees save in the best of our 
illuminated pictures, where many of our female 
Saints seem born of earth, and yet to have 
stolen their loveliness from heaven. She has 
the most changeful face, sometimes it even 
seems plain, when all at once a thought of mis- 
chief or of noble inspiration—for her qualities 
range like the expression of her face from the 
brightest attributes of Paradise to the most com- 
mon place of earthly feelings—lights it up and 
vou are perfectly startled by the brilliancy of 
its expression. She excels in music, and has 
learned in France many a rare accomplishment 
which I had never dreamed of. Yet she feels 


the solitude of Blickling—a queen there with 
troops of retainers to render homage scarcely 
second to that of a real sovereign, she pants for 
a wider field on which to display her beauty 
and her matchless powers—matchless !—are 
they so?—is there not another intellect keen 


and powerful enough to contrel hers ?—another 
will more stable, more unflinching in its objects 
than hers can ever be ?—I feel the answer here, 
mother, burning in my heart as I write. With 
all her beauty—with all her brilliant powers— 
with wealth and the unbounded love of her 
father’s people, this haughty maiden shall yet 
find that a hand, whose weakness she now 
doubtless despises, shall regulate her destiny. 

* Yet she treats me with kindness—there arise 


2? a thousand trifling things that betray the haughty 


; assumption of her nature. 


inly muttering a threat, allowed the man to place ‘ 
; gives me not her confidence, at least not on that 


her on the palfry. 


The cavalcade was all mounted, when” both ; 
Sir Thomas and Eleanor lifted their eyes toa ; 
window in the keep; a pale hand was clinging | 
to the stone-work, and half ‘lost in the shadow } 
$ some unguarded moment she will herself tell me 


within was a pale face bent toward them. 

A change came over the already dejected fea- 
tures of Sir Thomas, and, bending his head, he 
rode slowly away with the bridle-rein bounding 
half gathered up from his hand. If Eleanor’s 
face betrayed any emotion it was concealed by 
her mask, and with a slight wave of her gloved 
hand she rode from the court. 


CHAPTER V. 


A courier from Norfolk—a letter for the 
Lady Mabel! 





It was open before her, a long } 


I cannot point them 
out, but every instant casts some shadow upon 
me—some new gleam of sunshine upon her. She 


subject on which my hopes for life are flung— 
but she will!—and I can wait. This prudence 
is only an impulse, not a fixed quality of her 
nature. I have but to watch my time, and at 


all. One thing is certain, Lord Percy has not yet 
been a visitor at the hall. If there exists love 
between them it is kept profoundly secret. I 
have bribed the waiting woman, not with money, 
that is a coarse and imprudent method, but with 
soft speech and compassionating glances, that 
contrast with her lady’s unequal, and at times 
imperative manner. Before another week the 
girl will in everything be mine. 

“There is another member of Sir Thomas 
Boleyn’s family of whom you have heard but 
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little—Arthur, his son and heir. Heis in person , halls of which my mother was so foully bereft. 


what Sir Thomas must have been in his youth. 
He has the same eyes, dark hazle in repose, but 
black as midnight when lighted up by the least 
excitement—the same snow white and lofty fore- 
head, but with a sweeter expression of the mouth, 
and his figure is more slight and full of grace than 


I will not wed him clandestinely, but in the face 
of the whole court. Sir Thomas may withhold 
his consent, but it shall be wrung from him like 
blood from the heart—wrenched by our weak 
hands from the strong grasp of his pride. We 
have the power, mother—we have all power to 


that of his stately sire could ever have been. ; accomplish this and more in the great secret 
Arthur has much of his sister’s vivacity in his } which lies yet unbroken between us—shall we 


nature, and in that sparkling romance which is 
so captivating in Anne Boleyn, her brother is if 
anything her superior. 


«* Mother—I beseech you open that ponderous > 


book which ever lies on your table full of sable 
and blood red characters, and see if this youth 
has no share in the mysterious tracery of the 
future found in its pages. It must be so—with- 
out the aid of those miraculous signs I can read 
this much. If your child prospers in her love, 
then let him stand aloof from us and ours. 
revenge—revenge for your wrongs, my mother, 
and my scorned love is all that is left, then shall 
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* * * * * * 


not use it? 
**To-day I was in the picture gallery—that 


¢ : 
where the two huge statues guard the stair- 


case—and I sought out the portrait of Elizabeth 
Howard, your rival and cousin—what a fair, 
child-like creature she was, how innocent in 
her beauty, how delicate and graceful! But it 


; is not a beauty that should have rivalled yours, 


my mother, in the heart of a man like Sir 
Thomas. When you look at her long and close, 
the very sweetness of the facé renders it insipid: 


: there is something of craft too about the rosy 


> 


this youth act his part in the great drama of my } 
hate and mutual revenge. 

** Lady Mabel—mother—mother, I have seen 
him, he has spurned me, ay, almost with his 


* * a 


hand has Henry Percy spurned me from his path 
—he loves her! With his own lips he confessed 
it—with my own eyes I saw them together, his 
arm was around her waist, her head lay against 
his heart, and this at night in the old woods of 
Blickling. Ha—my sweet cousin Mary, how 
would she weep and droop had her eyes wit- 
nessed this scene instead of mine. I wept not 
—but my veins seemed running liquid fire—my 
heart has not beat without pain since. He shall 
never wed her—zever, never !—I have sworn it! 

** Arthur Boleyn loves me, and would make 
me his wife. I knew that it would end thus, 
for I have seen this passion bud and blossom 
day by day till it burst into flower. I have 
looked upon it as the golden link which will 
hold me forever in this family, for here I must 
remain to watch events and consummate our 
revenge upon those that have been your ruin 
and mine. What is life to a woman without 
love—and of love have these Boleyns, father 
and child, bereft us both. Mother—mother, 
cast aside all relenting. This man was the 
first and direct cause of all your misery—his 
daughter is the cause of all the suffering that 
your child has known. There is nothing left 
to us but war with the Boleyns forever. Mark 
how this just retribution shall be brought about 
—I will marry this Arthur Boleyn—I the illegi- 
timate—the portionless child of his father’s cast 
off love will become the first lady of his family 
—will enjoy his wealth—will queen it in the 


$ that. 


} mouth, Sir Thomas did not love her, his very 


indifference about this exquisite portrait reveals 
Has he not banished it from his bed-room 
to this cold, desolate gallery, where the very 


; sunbeams that reveal its perfection seem half 
’ smothered in a cloud ? 
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**T can almost pity Sir Thomas when he awoke 
from that wild dream of passion which made him 
an ingrate and traitor—which cast you, my poor 
mother, into the dark life that you have led so 
patiently—I could almost pity him when he found 
out that he had married in adelirium. Had cast 
off the true and fervent love that was his, and 
all for a life-time of heart slavery, the more gal- 
ling that his own hands had riveted the shackles 
that bound him, and that at the expense of his 
honor. 

**It is ever thus—when I strive to write or 
think of other subjects, a memory of Percy’s 
scorn comes to my heart like the sting of a ser- 
pent, and then my blood thrills—my brain burns, 
and a fierce thirst for revenge on him and on 
this whole family comes upon him. I can hardly 
endure the delay which seems inevitable—oh, 
mother—mother, how could you submit so pa- 
tiently to wrongs that set my whole nature in a 
fever of hate??? * ° * . * 

The Lady Mabel read these extracts upon her 
couch, for she was very ill, and for weeks had 
trembled upon the brink of the grave. In all 
those burning pages there were no word of un- 
mixed affection, nothing to soothe the wounded 
feelings of that suffering woman. Rough and 
hard the words fell upon her enfeebled senses. 
Her very soul ached with a consciousness that 
she was unloved by her own child. 

Night and day Mary Talbot had watched 
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beside the Lady Mabel’s sick couch. It was 
beautiful to see her sweet face brooding like 
some cherub over that pale form. Mary had 
gone forth that Lady Mabel might read her 
letters undisturbed. When she came back the 
poor sufferer lay with her face turned to the 
pillow weeping bitterly, and with the letters 
crushed convulsively in her hand. That night 
her fever returned, and while the crimson flush ; 
burned on her thin cheek, and her lips were } 
parched and hot, she would murmur sadly— c 
*‘not one word of love—not one word of love.” ; 
Then she would take the letter from beneath ? 
her pillow and strive to read it with her dizzy ; 
eyes, still murmuring—I could not have read 
it all, surely, surely there must be one word of | 
love from a child to her mother—one little | 
word,” and so she wandered on all night ; 
searching in her fever for the love that might | 
never be hers. 

Alas for thee, Lady Mabel, thy sin lay heavily ° 
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THE HONEYSUCKLE PORCH. 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 


s¢Wuart a beautiful creature,” exclaimed Fred 
Hanson to his fellow traveller, as they entered the 
village street of . 

** Where 2?” 

*¢In yonder honeysuckle porch—in that little 
cottage. Ah! she sees we are talking of her and 
is retiring within doors.” 

* Take care that Miss McIlvaine does not hear 
your eulogiums on this rustic beauty, or she will 
be jealous of you.” 

Pshaw!”? said our hero, turning away as if 
the subject annoyed him. 

Young Hanson had been engaged from child- 
hood to the daughter and sole heiress of the rich 
Mr. Mcllvaine, of The match was settled 
by the parents, when the objects of it were yet 
children; and Fred Hanson, having now grown 








‘ to manhood, was on his journey to woo and wed, 


‘in due form, his plighted mistress. The task, 


‘ however, was not altogether to his taste; for he 
‘ disliked having his freedom of choice controlled ; 


: and he would probably have rebelled altogether, 


upon thee! (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
SONNETS. 
BY ELIZABETH J. EAMES. 
I. 
THE MOON. 


In her serene and silent loveliness 
She looketh down to meet a human gaze; 
Her fair, familiar face through the thin haze 
Of dewy light revealeth not the less 
Her pure and perfect beauty. Oh! lady moon! 
Thy fairy finger silver’th the paper 
Whereon I write—small need of lamp or taper— 
In this star’d midnight’s haunted hour of noon: 
And oh! the heaven-touch’d radiance of thy brow 
Is like a dream of poetry—enchanting— 
All the deep hollows of my lone heart haunting 
With one bright vision of the Past that now 
Shines seraph-like—all sanctified and sainted, 
But for that spiritual presence, oh! how oft my heart ' 
had fainted. “ é 


THE STAR. 


There is a star—Eve’s fairest, and her first, 
That in unalter’d beauty ever shineth 
What visions of the heart its light once nurst, é 
Ah! Hope’s fair hand no more her rose-wreath twineth. ° 
Beneath thy silvery rays oh, peerless star! § 
The beautiful floats dimly, and afar. g 
é 
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The fair Ideal wrought of the Poets dreaming, 
Hath left me with an ever pining heart— 

No more my fancy, with bright visions teeming, $ 
Brings to these idle lines the inspir’d part. 

Oh! angel of my youth! return once more, 
And ’neath this star which is to me a shrine— ; 

The enchanted lamp of poesie restore, 
And fill my lone heart with its light divine. 


< had it not been for the large fortune of the bride, 
‘ a prize which he was already wordly enough to 


desire. 
© It will be terribly dull, Charley,”’ he said to 


‘ his most intimate friend, “as this formal court- 


ing always is. I know Miss McIlvaine is pretty, 
and if they had only let me alone I might have 
fallen in love with her; but I confess that now, 
the utmost I can do will be to adore her a la 
mode—that is, be fashionably indifferent to my 
rich wife. We shall no doubt each have a car- 
riage; she will go to balls, and 1 to the club. 
Faith! won’t we be happy. You positively must 
come along with me, or [shall die of ennuiduring 
the six weeks appointed for the love-making.” 
On these terms his friend had accompanied our 
hero down to . They found Miss McIlvaine 
even prettier than she had been represented. She 
met her lover with a very becoming blush, but 
did not the less neglect her duty of entertaining 





; him and his friend. She had been fashionably 


educated, and was a skilful musician, so that the 


; evening passed agreeably: and the young men 


retired very well pleased with their fair hostess. 
The next day, however, after an hour spent 


: in the drawing-room, where Miss McIlvaine ap- 


peared in the prettiest of morning dresses, our 
hero rose on pretence of seeing the village. 
When the two young men had left the house, 
he said to his companion. 
*¢ And what do you think of Miss McIlvaine ?” 
* She isa charming girl,”” was the reply. ‘So 
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lady-like, so distinguished in her style of dress, 
so accomplished.”? 

* So cold, so formai, so machine-like,”? I say, 
retorted our hero. 

‘sPerverse man,” cried his friend. ‘*Can’t 
you see she is just what the wife of a man of 


and the conversation ceased for the present. 
The fact was, Hanson was in love, really, deeply 
in love, and for the first time in his life. Acci- 
dent had favored his acquaintance with Rose 
Murray; for on the very first morning after his 
’ arrival, he had met her in his walk and had an 
fashion ought to be? What you call formality opportunity of assisting her over a brook swollen 
is dignity, your coldness is a proper reserve, and by the late rains. This was sufficient for a man 
as for being a machine, all properly educated of our hero’s tact and easy manners: he accom- 
: 








young ladies are more or less so.” panied her home; and the next day called again. 

“Well, then, I don’t believe in that sort of ; He found her very intelligent and particularly 
education. Give me a woman who is not afraid } well read in poetry. A new volume which he 
to show the natural impulses of her heart; and } had brought down with him, and which he in- 
not one whose soul has been cramped from } sisted on lending her, gave him an excuse for 
childhood by a false system of instruction. For $ calling a third time; and after that it seemed a 
my part, I am going to get introduced to that } matter of course to spend his mornings at the 
pretty little girl I saw yesterday: she has a face } cottage. At the end of the second week he was 
full of sentiment.”? irrevocably in love; for Rose was just the cha- 

You are too hasty in forming your conclu- ; racter to fascinate him, being all naturalness, as 





eee 


sions.” her rival was all artificiality. 
* And I’ll bet my analysis of Miss McIlvaine’s Yet there was, during all this time, a fierce 
character is the correct one.”? struggle going on in our hero’s mind. He had 


The two friends parted, our hero continuing } been brought up to do nothing, in expectation 
his walk down the street, and his friend stopping } of an ample fortune: and in the world of ton 
at the Post-Office to write a letter. They did } where he lived had imbibed an exaggerated 
not rejoin each other until the dinner hour. The } notion of the importance of wealth. But his 
evening passed like the former one. In the } own fortune was inconsiderable, and if he mar- 
morning the two friends again walked out to- } ried any other than an heiress, he would have 
gether. to rely on his own labor for support. Love at 

“I am going to fish,” said our hero, “there } last triumphed, however; and he laid his heart 
are some fine trout in the stream. Will you } at the feet of Rose. But how was he startled 
take a rod too ?”? to meet a refusal! She did not indeed deny an 

‘No, I never fish!’? said his friend. ‘I will } affection for him, but, as she now learned for 
saunter down to the hotel and see if I can pick the first time, his situation, her reply was, 
up any news.” ‘¢ Your family wish you to wed Miss McIlvaine. 

A week passed in this manner, the two friends } Forget me then, for I will never marry where my 
scarcely ever passing a morning together. At 3 alliance is disdained.” 
the end of that time our hero was asked by his This proud reply, while it increased his respect 
friend if he had made the acquaintance of the } and love for Rose, drove him to despair, the more 
“rural beauty at the honeysuckle cottage,” little } as he found it impossible to shake her purpose. 
suspecting that the answer would be, as it proved, } He went back to the hall gloomy and dejected. 
in the affirmative. But when he got there, he found everything in 

‘* Indeed, and do you admire her mind as much } confusion; and the master of the house raging 
as her face? Pray, what did she talk about ?— 3 for fleet horses. Miss McIlvaine had eloped 
pigs, cows, the price of cheese, and the secret of } with our hero’s friend! 
making good homespun, I suppose.”? This information filled our hero with joy. 

**] have spent every morning there, under one **Rose can now be mine; for I shall have no 
pretext or another. She has a better stored mind $ difficulty in obtaining the consent of my family. 
than Miss McIlvaine: the latter has skimmed } I little fancied Charley was cutting me out: 
over the most studies, but the former under- } however, J] am so happy now that I can forgive 
stands thoroughly everything she has taken up. } the treachery of my friend.” 

You should hear her French along side of Miss Rose and our hero were married, and her new 
Mcllvaine’s.” relatives were charmed with her. Since then 

‘‘Her French—what! French in a cottage. } years have passed, and she still continues to win 
Think of her in the kitchen, her arms covered } love and admiration everywhere. Even in the 
with meal to the elbows, asking a servant for } world of ton, the parties of the cidevant Miss 
the dredging box in French. It is too good!” Mcllvaine are considered less recherche than 

Our hero turned away with a scornful look, } those of our sweet Rose. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Warrs or Portry.—It is a too common error on 
the part of American writers, to draw their illustra- 
tions from English poets rather than from real life. In 
this way a very good poem may be written without 
being either national, or even original: Sheridian’s 
first comedy was produced thus when he was quite 
a boy, and before he had seen anything of that world 
whose s he depicted. But if writers would be 
national they must go to real life and not to books, 
draw their illustrations from American and not from 
English scenery. We know no author whose poems 
in this respect are superior to those of C. G. Eastman, 
a writer moreover always natural, easy and sprightly. 
What can be more graceful than the following? 





‘Kate was once a little girl, 
Heigh-ho! heigh-ho! 

Eyes of blue and teeth of pearl, 
Heigh-ho! heigh-ho! 

In the Spring when school was done, 

Full of life and full of fun, 

O’er the hills away she’d run! 
Heigh-ho! heigh-ho! 


Gentle breezes all the day, 
Heigh-ho! heigh-ho! 
Through her sunny locks would play, 
Heigh-ho! heigh-ho! 
All her thoughts were pure and bright, 
Like the stars we see at night, 
Shining with a joyous light! 
Heigh-ho! heigh-ho! 


Kate’s a little older now, 
Heigh-ho! heigh-ho! 
Still the light is on her brow, 
Heigh-ho! heigh-ho! 
Still on her cheek as brightly plays 
The sunshine of her happy days, 
And still as sweet her girlish ways, 
Heigh-ho! heigh-ho! 


Kate will always be the same, 
Heigh-ho! heigh-ho! 

The same except another name! 
Heigh-ho! heigh-ho! 

So gentle time shall steal away, 

Still always be as sweet and gay 

As when she laughed in girlhood’s day, 
Heigh-ho! heigh-ho!” 


Not less gay is the following, the illustrations of 
which to some may seem too homely; but it is better 
to have them so than sacrifice nature. There is a 
touch of quiet humor too in the poem. 


“ The sweetest girl of all I know, 
Is charming Fanny Hall; 

The wildest at a husking, 
The gayest at a ball; 

Her cheek is like a Jersey peach, 
Her eye is blue and clear, 

And her lip is like the sumac 
In the autumn of the year. 


Cariova never made a hand 
Like hers so plump and fair; 

Poor Rahpael had been crazed with her 
Madonna rich brown hair; 

And I’m inclined to think if Powers 
Could see her, he would grieve 

To find a romping Yankee girl 
Had beaten Mrs. Eve. 
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There’s not a blemish in her form, 
Nor fault about her face; 
Sit down and gaze from morn till night, 
Youll find her perfect grace; 
And then, to finish all, her voice, 
From the sweetest birds in Spring 
You couldn’t tell its warble; but 
She ‘doesn’t know a thing!” 


Mr. Eastman has written one poem—we mean that 
beginning, ‘‘ The farmer sat in his easy chair”’—which 
is a verbal picture quite as admirable in its way as a 
Teniers. It is so well known to the public that we do 
not quote it. 

A Fine Pictrure.—During the past month, one of 
the most wonderful pictures we ever saw has been on 
exhibition in Philadelphia. It is the work of a German 
artist, and was purchased abroad by J. Snider, Esq., 
of this city. The. painting represents a scene on the 
banks of the Rhine, with cattle in the foreground, and 
it is on the life-like portraiture of these latter that the 
fame of the picture rests. An old white-nosed horse, 
with a man sitting sideways on him, is the prominent 
object in the painting: and the manner in which the 
animal stands out from the canvass, as well us the 
general imitation of his sleek coat, is inconceivably fine. 
A cow, lying on the grass, is also a master-piece: the 
spectator sees, as it were, every hair on her rough hide. 
There are some sheep, of which a naval officer and 
experienced farmer said, ‘he could tell the price of 
that wool any day in the market.” Goats, and distant 
herds browsing are also introduced; and all are exe- 
cuted with a fidelity to nature nearly miraculous. The 
exquisite finish of this picture, as well as its wonderful 
truth have enraptured connoiseurs: and the general 
voice pronounces it the best picture of the kind ever 
seen in America. 

Miniature Parintinc.—Probably the most suc- 
cessful miniature painter we have, since the death 
of Tooley, is G. W. Cushman, whose rooms are at 
the corner of Seventh and Sansom streets. He is not 
a mere mechanical delineator, but a painter of “ the 
human face divine,” as illuminated by the soul within. 
In a word he is an artist; and to possess one of his 
miniatures is to own a gem. There is a grace and 
delicacy in his pictures, combined with a truthfulness 
and earnestness rarely seen. In his peculiar walk of 
art he really has no superior in Philadelphia. 

Portrait Paintinc.—We have seen several por- 
traits from the pencil of T. B. Read, artist, which dis- 
play a high degree of excellence. He is particularly 
felicitous in delineating the female countenance, his 
pencil have the light and delicate touch, and being 
guided by the elevated taste which gives eminence in 
this department. Mr. Read is a young man, but full 
of promise. His rooms are in Sansom streét, near 
Eighth. 

Tue PuiwapeLrHia ARrtTIsTs.—Those interested in 
art will be pleased to learn that Messrs. Carey & Hart 
are now engaged in preparing an annual for 1847 of a 
novel and unique character: nothing less than a gift- 
book, of which the illustrations are to be made up from 
original pictures by Philadelphia artists. We have 
seen some of the paintings selected, and can promise 
that the affair will be superb! 
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FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Sprine has now decidedly set in, and accordingly 
we hasten to lay before our readers full fashions for 
the season iz advance. 

Fic. 1.—A Carriace Dress of green silk, corsage 
high but opening in front to show the chemisette. The 
front of the skirt as well as of the corsage is trimmed 
with two rows of black lace, joined by transverse bands 
of velvet, and finished with buttons. Bonnet of drawn 
satin, trimmed with a deep fall of lace. A black velvet 
shawl, embroidered with colored silk, and deeply fringed 
completes this costume. 

Fic. u.—A Watxine Dress of rich striped silk, 
high corsage, the skirt trimmed in front with a bias 
fold and buttons. A beautiful embroidered visite of 
light silk; and a bonnet of fancy straw trimmed with 
flowers completes this neat and lady-like street dress. 

Fic. 11.—ANn Evenine Dress of pink tarlatane; 
corsage pointed, low on the neck, and trimmed with 
five rows puffed of the material: plain under skirt: a 
tunic trimmed with two rows of puffs oa each side: 
sleeves short. A head dress of delicate pink gauze, 
rolled and trimmed with silver fringe. 

Each of these costumes is the most fashionable and 
elegant of its kind the season has produced: and are 
now first given to the public! We repeat here—what 


our old subscribers are all familiar with—that no pe- 
riodical has advantages like this in getting early reports 


of fashions. 

Watxinc Dresses.—These will be principally of 
silk, and, until the heats of summer come, will con- 
tinue to be made very high in the neck. Trimmings 
will be of gympe, and also of lace, the latter being the 
most fashionable though costly. A very pretty pro- 
menade dress, sent out for a pattern, is made of pale 
shot lavender striped silk, @ reflets pink, the front of 
the skirt trimmed with three diais, ornamented at re- 
gular distances with rosettes of the same, this style of 


trimming being continued up the centre of the high } 


close-fitting corsage; the sleeves are cut on the cross, 
and perfectly plain. Manchettes of white batiste. 

Carriace Dresses are made somewhat different, 
and are less high in the neck, forming indeed a mid- 
way costume between a walking and an evening dress. 
The prettiest pattern we have seen for the approaching 
Spring and early summer months, is a dress of pale 
lavender and white shaded silk; the corsage half high, 
is open nearly to the waist, which is long and rounded 
in the front; broad lapels, slightly indented, fall back 
to the front of the arm: they are edged with a double 
riiche of the same; the body is laced across by a narrow 
fancy braid; the sleeves are large and wide, reaching 
a little way below the elbow; they are edged to cor- 
respond with the lapels; under-sleeves of fulled cam- 
bric, finished by a broad lace or worked ruffle; the 
skirt is very long and full; it has two broad flounces 
en biais, set on nearly plain, the edges slightly indented, 
and trimmed with a double riche. 

Carores.—The time is approaching when heavy 
winter bonnets must be laid aside. Those which we 
may cite as the newest are made of the glazed straw; 


ara 





the form round at the ears, and rather low, ornamented 
with fancy designs, executed in black chentle, a broad 
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black lace encircles the front, and serves to cover a 
part of the crown.. The material composed of silk and 
straw, first introduced in Paris last year, will be worn 
here. It forms, with the addition of a ribbon and a 
kind of lace, a most charming fanciful bonnet, the 
straw forming, alternately, close and open rows. A 
very pretty bonnet, suitable for a carriage dress, (like 
the one above described) is of fancy straw, lined and 
figured with blue, the exterior decorated with small 
blue flowers, forming a half wreath, pretty z@uds of 
blue ribbon serving to ornament the interior. There 
are still other styles. Those in sky-blue powlt de soie 
are very elegant when covered with English lace, or 
made in gauze lisse, white upon pink, and decorated 
with a drooping flower or feather. Hats composed of 
the crépe fauvette, are ornamented with cerise and 
grey marabouts. Several very elegant ones in Italian 
silk are in green, glacé, white, or pink and lilac, and 
simply trimmed with fullings of tulle and ribbons, 
which are placed upon the hat not in the form of 
rosettes, but in a pretty fanciful manner. 

Parpessus are still in great request, the prettiest 
by far being those called Manteaux mantelet, in silk, 
lined, and with large sleeves. These pardessus are 
very graceful made in a steel-grey silk, lined with 
pink, and trimmed with passementérie; also in motre, 
bleu de la reine, lined with white, and trimmed with 
two volants of the same; or in lilac glacé silk, lined 
with the same color, and ornamented with two rows 
of very broad lace. Those for evening wear are mostly . 
made of tarlatane or white barége, or a light transpa- 
rent color, and is considered particularly suitable for 
a young lady. 

DrsHABILLES.—Those now in preparation are of the 
form Pompadour, which partakes of the most charm- 
ing simplicity, being composed of jaconet muslin, the 
ground of which is white @ dessins Louis XV., encir- 
cled with Valenciennes lace opening upon a skirt of 
the same, @ grand volant; the déshabillé is tied at the 
neck with a Jowillon of Valenciennes, through which 
is passed a ribbon; wide sleeves, which reach to the 
elbow, and are terminated with a frilling which is 
rather wide, and, consequently, droops over the lower 
part of the arm. For robes de chambre, mousselines 
de laine are most in request, designed in cachemire 
pattern, with facings of silk. 

Concert Dresses, and those worn at the theatre, 
are extremely elegant and fresh-looking, and proclaim 
by their color and lightness the approach of summer. 
Le rose turc, which is so bright and so good a candle- 
light color, is now much in favor. A dress of that 
color in silk is extremely pretty, when covered (that 
is the skirt) with two flounces of the same material, 
edged with fringe. The short sleeves being demi- 
larges, fall over the arms, and are bordered with a 
fringe pareille to the flounces. Another dress of white 
silk is very rich, decorated with broad cerise satinés 
ribbons, and a broad volant of lace, the Jerthe being 
formed of three rows of lace to match the skirt. 
Another of citron-colored reps silk, and trimmed with 
four rows of black lace; the chalé in the same costly 
texture, or in sky-blue similarly decorated. 

Next month we shall give the fashions for May, as also 
costumes for the approaching summer in advance! 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Prose Writers of America. By Rufus W. 
Griswold. 1vol. With Portraits. Philada: Carey 
§ Hart, 1847.—This is a large and beautiful volume, 
published in a style similar to that of the “ Poets and 
Poetry of America,” and intended to form a companion 
to that work. Several excellent portraits, mezzotinted 
by J. Sartain, illustrate the volume. The paper and 
type are both unexceptionable. In short the publishers 
have reflected the highest credit on themselves by the 
manner in which they have issued this book. 

Nor is the editor deserving of less commendation. 
Vast labor and much time has been expended on this 
work. Few men in America are so competent for 
this task as Mr. Griswold, who has all the patience and 
tact requisite for a first-rate compiler. A labored 
essay on the Intellectual Condition of the Country is 
prefixed to the volume. Then follow selections from 
Franklin, Jefferson, Hamilton, Allston and others of 
the illustrious dead, after which come extracts from 
the works of the great living authors. The selections 
are generally in the best taste. A few writers are 


omitted whom we should have preferred seeing in- 
serted since others of no greater genius find a place. 
But, on the whole, the work is admirably done: nor 
do we believe any man in America could have exe- 
cuted it better. 

For indeed when we consider the number of popu- 
lar writers this country affords, some of merely local, 


others of national reputation, the difficulty of weighing 
and adjusting the claims of each, becomes a task from 
which men ordinarily would hold themselves back. A 
critic must have long experience and great confidence 
in himself to venture on the Herculean labor; and even 
after he has achieved it, he cannot fail to offend more 
than he gratifies. When we have passed the names 
of Irving, Channing, Franklin and a few others—men 
not only of national but of world wide fame—we 
arrive at that vast crowd of authors who have reputa- 
tions chiefly local. For instance some very elegant 
writers exist in Boston, who are comparatively un- 
known in New York and Philadelphia: and each of 
the latter cities furnishes candidates of equal merit, who 
are likewise little known out of their native town. Now 
to admit all such writers would make a gigantic volume, 
while to confine the book to writers of the first class 
would render it too small. But if Boston is gratified 
at the expense of New York, or Philadelphia given 
the cold shoulder to gratify Gotham, the compilation, 
instead of being the “Prose Writers of America,” 
becomes the Prose Writers of Boston, or of New 
York, or of Philadelphia, or of a clique—in short a 
one-sided and partial affair, and not a comprehensive 
national work. Hence to select the best out of the 
second-rate writers, and to do justice to all sections of 
the country becomes a laborious, nay! an almost im- 
possible task. 

And here another and obvious difficulty in preparing 
volumes of this character presents itself. Though it 
were easy to discover critics who endeavor to be 
impartial, it would be a miracle to find one who is 
really so; for all literary men unconsciously have pre- 
judices of schools, or cliques, or favorite authors! One 
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man regards the style of Irving as the best, another 
prefers Emerson: one writer lauds Carlyle, another de- 
nounces him. We know excellent critics who quarrel 
continually whether the manner of Swift or of Boling- 
broke is to be preferred. In short a man’s taste depends 
very much on his education, and the decision even of 
the most honest critic must be taken with grains of 
allowance. 

It is very probable, therefore, that Mr. Griswold’s 
book will be severely criticised. Nevertheless it wil! 
sell. Nor need those who are omitted complain; f 
if they have merit, the public will appreciate them 
The Edinburgh Review could not prevent W or:!s\ 
being famous: nor did the enemies of [ len put 
him down all powerful though they were. The great 
judgment seat of the public after all decides a man’s 
claim to genius. 

For ourselves, we think the compilation a better 
one than we believed it possible to be made. It is 
astonishing how much that is really fresh and new 
Mr. Griswold has gathered together. But we hope, 
some day, to see a new and improved edition, in which 
some, whose claims are now overlooked, shall be pro- 
perly remembered. 

The Adopted Son. By J. Van Lennep,1/. D. 2 
vols. New York: Burgess & Stringer.—We are 
surprised that this novel is not more extensively known; 
for it is certainly one of very great merit, and nearer 
Sir Walter Scott’s in style than any published now-a- 
days. The story is intensely interesting. The cha- 
racters also are naturally drawn, except that of the 
Jesuit Eugenio, which is altogether demoniaeal. But 
the old knight, Ulrica, Bouke, and Bleiswyk are admi- 
rable and life-like portraits. If we were to assign the 
author a rank in historical romance, we should place 
him between James and Scott. He is a Dutch writer, 
and this, moreover, is his first novel. 

The Illustrated Monthly Novelist. J. Wells & 
Co., Philada.—This is a new enterprise. Each num- 
ber of the work will contain a portion of a novel from 
some able American writer, and will be illustrated 
with original designs by Darley and others. In the 
present number we have the beginning of ‘The Or- 
phan,” a fiction by ‘‘Syr,” the author of a late popular 
work. The price of the “Novelist” is three dollars 
per annum, or thirty-seven and a half cents per number. 

Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Literature. 
Zeiber & Co., Philada.n—We have received two 
additional numbers of this admirable work; and 
would recommend it in the highest terms if we had 


space. 


Acnes CourTENAY.—The success of this story was 
so great that we shall publish another historical novel 
by the same author before the year is out. The scene 
of the new romance is laid in Boston and the vicinity; 
the action begins a few days before the battle of Lexing- 
ton, and terminates after the discovery of the treason of 
Dr. Church. We have read the first two chapters and 
regard the story as even better than “‘ Agnes Courte- 
nay.” To our readers in the New England states it 
will be especially interesting. 
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